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Sketch of the Rev. Thomas Allen, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 


By D. T. 


The Rev. Thomas Allen, D.D., suc- 
ceeds the Rev. F. W. Macdonald as 
president of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference. He was born in 1837, 
and spent the first twenty years of his 
life on a Cheshire farm in the Whit- 
church Cireuit. At the early age of 
thirteen he became a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. At the 
age of eighteen he began to preach, and 
two years later was accepted as a can- 
didate for the Wesleyan ministry. He 
received his theological training at 
Didsbury College, near Manchester. 
For nearly forty years he has exercised 
his ministry in leading Methodist cen- 
tres, and has occupied the important 
position of chairman to the Sheffield 
and Birmingham districts. Only last 
year he was representative of the Brit- 
ish Conference to the Methodist Con- 
ference of America. Dr. Allen is the 
son of Cheshire yeomen, and has inher- 
ited a fine physique and a manly bear- 
ing. Nature has dealt bountifully 
with him in the gift of a sound consti- 
tution and a well-developed brain. He 
is the type of man that would succeed 


Euiorr. 


in the administration of law, in states- 
manship, or in directing the operations 
of an army, but the powerful influence 
of the coronal region of his brain has 
directed him to the ministry of the 
church of his fathers. In this sphere 
his whole life has been spent, and the 
qualities above mentioned have been 
utilized in the councils of important 
committees connected with the church 
of his choice. These great qualities 
have been fully recognized by the 
church of America in the presentation 
of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and by his brethren in the English 
ministry in his appointment to preside 
over the great Methodist Church of 
England. Taking a critical survey of 
the doctor from a phrenological stand- 
point, we observe a massive brain with 
“the other things” being equal, and 
herein lies the secret of his success as 
a literary worker, his system recuper- 
ates itself quickly, his respiratory 
powers are excellent, and he is not 
liable to brain exhaustion. His mental 
strength is equal to his physical 
strength, hence he will accomplish a 
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great deal of work requiring severe 
thought and attention without feeling 
any injurious effects. He is a thor- 
ough worker, diligent, painstaking, 
and steadfast in the pursuit of his pur- 
pose. He is not easily discouraged nor 
troubled by adverse criticism, neither 
will he go out of his way to seek the 
applause of men; he is forceful in argu- 
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his public work, and he can depict the 
lights and shades of character with un- 
erring faithfulness, and deal with a 
complex or delicate subject with pre- 
cision and nicety. In all business 
matters he is far-seeing, cautious, and 
reliable. His quick perception and 
analytical power enables him to see all 
round a subject, and his opinions, 
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ment and faithful in the expression of 
his views upon the great questions that 


affect humanity. Conscientiousness is 
the great controlling organ of his mind, 
and will enable him to give an unbiased 
opinion upon the results of the negli- 
gence of those laws which should di- 
rect the lives and aspirations of his fel- 
low-man. +He is intensely earnest in 


' 


which are quickly formed, are very 
helpful in unravelling a knotty point 
in any discussion. He can turn off 
business with dispatch and arrive at 
correct conclusions speedily. His warm 
sympathies will endear him to all 
classes of men, and his clear insight 
into human nature makes him a ready 
adviser and a wise counsellor. His 
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mental strength lies in his power to 
generate thought, in the comprehen- 
siveness of his mind, in the vividness 
of his perception, and in the activity 
of all his intellectual faculties. He 
has the powers of the orator, and the 
simple trust of a child. His strong 
emotional feelings are well governed 
by the breadth of his intellect and his 
practical cast of mind. As a public 
speaker he is forceful, sympathetic, and 
distinct; he can readily recall to his 
mind what he has seen and read, and 
his facts and illustrations are orderly 
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arranged, and delivered without the 
use of superfluous language. He is a 
capital conversationalist and apt at 
repartee. He is equally at home in 
social functions, on the platform, or in 
the pulpit; his wide knowledge, well- 
disciplined mind, and graphic powers 
of illustration are unique. He is a 
worthy successor of a long line of able 
men who have filled the presidential 
chair of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference, and a type of man whom 
all classes of people will be glad to 
hear. 


—__ — - e ——___ 


Is there a Social Consciousness ? 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes, director of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Conferences, 
addressed the students of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, on Thursday 
afternoon, September 27th, his subject 
being, “Is there a Social Conscious- 
ness?” He spoke, in part, as follows: 

“One of the most important results 
of the recent scientific study of man is 
the recognition of the interdependence 
of all the social sciences. For the pur- 
pose of orderly classification and study 
we speak of the separate sciences of 
ethics, psychology, sociology, politics, 
comparative religion, etc., but we are 
coming to see that these are all parts of 
one great science of man—term it an- 
thropology, or what you will—and that 
it is impossible to draw correct conclu- 
sions in one of these branches of social 
science without trenching upon the 
ground of other branches. Particu- 
larly, we are beginning to understand 
that correct views of social psychology 
are essential to a true understanding of 
every branch of social science. 

“Tt was formerly believed, for ex- 
ample, that there was such a thing as 
that one-sided monstrosity, the econom- 
ic man, a being who could be studied 
wholly from the side of his selfish 
needs and impulses, and that from such 
studies the laws of economic science 
could be formulated. Economists 
who base the superstructure of their 


science on Adam Smith’s remarkable 
book, ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ for- 
get that he had also discussed the altru- 
istic side of man’s nature in another 
book, ‘ The Theory of the Moral Senti- 
ments,’ and that just conclusions can 
only be drawn from the harmony of the 
two. There has thus been a misdirec- 


tion of thought and experimentation in 


political economy, for which Adam 
Smith is not wholly responsible, and 
from which we are only just beginning 
to recover. Equally fatal to just con- 
clusions is the effort to separate ethics 
from religion, or politics from religion 
and morals. Unless we put our ethics 
and our religion into our politics, into 
our business, into our daily lives, we 
shall surely go astray. 

“The doctrine of evolution has come 
in these latter days as a solvent to these 
apparent antagonisms in the field of 
social science, and the science of soci- 
ology is taking form under the influ- 
ence of this idea. We now see that 
man is one, that he is the product of 
the universe, that its laws are his laws. 
His religious ideas, his social and 
economic functions, are all in a large 
degree products of his social relation- 
ships, reaching back into pre-human 
ancestral conditions. 

“The older method resulted in an ex- 
treme individualism—an apotheosis of 
the selfish instincts. The new ten- 
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dency swings the pendulum of thought 
in the opposite direction, toward an 
extreme socialism, an apotheosis of the 
altruistic sentiments, and the rigid 
subordination of the individual to the 
caprices of what is termed the ‘ Social 
Mind,’ or ‘ Social Consciousness.’ 

“ What is meant by the Social Con- 
sciousness? This conception rests ulti- 
mately on the teachings of Auguste 
Comte, amplified and developed by 
Herbert Spencer and the modern 
school of evolutionists, that society is 
an organism. Every individual organ- 
ism which is highly developed exhibits 
three distinct classes of functions—a 
sustaining system, a distributing sys- 
tem, and a regulating system. In the 
human animal the sustaining system 
comprises the mouth, stomach, and 
organs of digestion, and the means of 
securing food. In societies we find its 
analogue in the farm, mine, lumber- 
camp, manufacturing establishment, in 
all productive activities of social 


groups which directly minister to the 


sustenance of the social common- 
wealth. The distributing system, in 
the individual organism, comprises the 
heart, veins, arteries, and blood. This 
finds its social analogue in the railway, 
the ocean steamer, and all the avenues 
of transportation, from the footpaths 
worn by savage and primitive races 
through the forest to the camel in the 
desert, and all the marvellous modern 
appliances of transportation. 

“The regulating system in the hu- 
man organism comprises the brain, 
nerves, and their related mental activ- 
ities, especially, in man, the volition 
or will. It thus comprises two factors, 
one physical and the other mental. It 
is not difficult to perceive the analogue 
to the physical or objective factor in 
societies in all the functions of govern- 
ment, from the control of the father 
and mother in the family to the intri- 
cate governmental machinery of the 
State or nation. But, can we also find 
the mental analogue? If so, where do 
we find it, and what is its related physi- 
eal organ? Is there a ‘social con- 
sciousness ’ which we can separate even 
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in thought from the individual con- 
sciousness? If so, where is its unitary 
organ, the social brain? Does society 
think, will, reflect, decide, apart from 
the performance of these mental opera- 
tions by individual brains and minds? 
This is a most important and practical 
question. Upon our correct and logi- 
cal understanding of it will depend our 
ability to reason logically and act con- 
sistently on all the great practical 
problems growing out of the relations 
of man to society. 

“We cannot solve this question by 
speculation or mere philosophical the- 
orizing, but only by an appeal to facts 
familiar to us all. While holding that 
society is, indeed, an organism, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has pointed out one 
most important difference between the 
social and the higher individual organ- 
isms—there is no social sensorium. In 
the individual organism it is the sen- 
sorium that feels its contact with the 
external world, that experiences pleas- 
ure and pain, thus becoming the chief 
factor in effecting that adaptation of 
the organism to the environment which 
is the goal of all evolutionary processes. 
But society, as such, does not think, 
feel, or will. It does not suffer pleas- 
ure or pain. It grows and decays with- 
out knowing whither it is tending. 
The penalties of social blunders, errors, 
or crimes, the rewards of social well- 
doing, are felt only by the individuals 
who make up the social common- 
wealth. 

“Tn organic structures, therefore, 
the individual unit, or cell, exists for 
the sake of the completed organism. 
Its health or utility is tested by the 
value of the service which it renders to 
the organism. If by dying as an indi- 
vidual cell it best serves the organism, 
this becomes its highest and most use- 
ful function. In this way, indeed, all 
the nobler functions of the organism 
are performed. The more active and 
useful the life, the more rapid are the 
processes of waste and repair, of decay, 
death, and substitution, among the cells 
which make up its vital tissues. 

“ Tn societies, on the other hand, the 
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organism exists for the sake of the in- 
dividual or social unit. It is the indi- 
vidual alone who struggles, suffers, or 
enjoys. Societies, governments, or in- 
stitutions are approved or condemned 
by their relative utility in conducing 
to the health, freedom, happiness, op- 
portunity, and completeness of life in 
the individuals. Society profits not, 
under normal conditions, by the death 
of its individual units, but by their life. 
The founder of Christianity under- 
stood this principle when he said, ‘ The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.’ All institutions, scien- 
tific sociology affirms, are made for 
man, not man for the institutions. 
This is perhaps the most salient and 
important social principle which Chris- 
tianity brought into the life of the 
world. The ethnic religions, like the 
older family cult, subordinated the in- 
dividual to society. The State or- 
dained the religion, and commanded 
the service of the individual. Chris- 
tianity emancipated man from the 
crushing bondage of this iron hand of 


the past, and placed the individual soul 
face to face with the problems of life 


and duty. It said, ‘ Let religion no 
longer be regarded as a question of 
national or racial obligation, but of 
personal and human obligation. Let 
no man, no institution, stand between 
you and God, between you and the 
dictates of your own conscience.’ 

“It has never been shown that there 
is such a thing as a social brain or a 
social sensorium, and this fatal weak- 
ness undermines the argument for an 
independent social consciousness. The 
scientific sociologist sees this, though 
he sometimes uses the term ‘social 
consciousness’ to describe those ideas 
and impulses which bodies of men hold 
in common. In this way our leading 
American sociologist, Professor Gid- 
dings, justifies its use. ‘The social 
mind,’ he says, ‘exists only in indi- 
vidual minds, and we have no knowl- 
edge of any consciousness but that of 
individuals. The social consciousness 
is nothing more than the feeling or 
thought that appears at the same mo- 
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ment in all individuals, or that is prop- 
agated from one to another through 
the assembly or community.’ Thus 
defined, the social consciousness is, in- 
deed, a very primitive and important 
fact in human experience, but a fact 
which allies it to the lower rather 
than to the higher and more pro- 
gressive tendencies in social evolution. 
It is more significantly illustrated in 
the brute animal than in the human 
world, as in those sudden impulses, 
akin to unreasoning fear, which some- 
times seize upon a herd of cattle, driv- 
ing them blindly to destruction. 

“In our human world these illustra- 
tions of the operation of a social con- 
sciousness are most notable in commu- 
nities of the ignorant and unreflecting. 
On its worthier side, the phenomena of 
the religious revival and the political 
campaign are common and noteworthy 
examples. It inspires the patriotic 
sentiment in time of war, and in its 
violent, reflex action, it shows itself in 
the spread of popular ‘ fads’ or delu- 
sions, financial panics, or panics among 
crowds of people, mobs, lynchings, 
riots, and revolutions. Under such an 
impulse a great people may suddenly 
forsake a well-considered line of public 
policy, and rush into an avoidable 
war. 

“ Generally speaking, the dominance 
of ‘social consciousness’ as thus de- 
fined is a thing to be avoided, and, 
when unavoidable, to be wisely guided 
and directed. The great leaders of 
men are always superior to these popu- 
lar waves of animal impulse. The 
politician or military leader sometimes 
diverts them to his selfish ends, or rides 
them into the port of his ambition, but 
he is never mastered by them. The 
community which is least susceptible 
to such impulses is most secure in its 
liberties. All true progress is away 
from the conditions in which they are 
dominant—away therefore from mil- 
itarism, state-socialism, communism, 
and all restrictive and autocratic forms 
of government. The perception that 
there is no social sensorium, that ‘ the 
social mind exists only in the indi- 
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vidual mind,’ that it is the individual 
alone who suffers, wills, and enjoys, 
determines the true direction of all 
efforts for governmental expansion and 
social reform. 

“In the biological structure the at- 
tractive forces which bind atoms into 
cells, and cells into an organic unity, 
are molecular and physical. They can 
be studied only in their secondary as- 
pects, through their observed effects 
in combination. In the sociological 
structure they are functional and 
psychical. We can study them direct- 
ly in the movements of our own 
thought. Affection and self-interest 
are thus seen to be the forces which 
bind societies together; and these are 
directed solely by individual volition. 
The permanent expansion and integra- 
tion of societies must proceed from the 
voluntary co-operative action of indi- 
viduals—it can proceed in no other 
way. If we would work in harmony 
with nature, we must direct our efforts 
toward convincing the judgment and 
converting the moral natures of indi- 
viduals rather than by forcibly chang- 
ing customs and institutions by con- 
quest, military domination, legal 
enactment, or any coercive method of 
direction or tutelage. Science thus 
supplements the loftiest teachings of 
religion by emphasizing the ‘law of 
Love’ as the strongest motive force for 
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the building of societies and the re- 
demption of the world.” 

Dr. Janes concluded by saying that 
accident had furnished him with 
strong corroborative evidence of the 
truth of these principles during his re- 
cent sojourn in Europe. In Brittany 
he had found an indigenous Celtic 
population, still speaking their own 
tongue, retaining many of their ancient 
customs and superstitions, and living a 
life quite apart from that of the French 
people, with whom they had been po- 
litically incorporated for many centu- 
ries. They recognize their racial unity 
with the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch 
Highlanders, and bear the yoke of 
French domination almost as unwill- 
ingly as the Irish bear that of England. 
Accident had also brought him in con- 
tact with a little colony of educated 
Poles, whom he found strongly in- 
spired by the ideal of a Polish nation- 
ality, and wholly unreconciled to the 
division of their country between 
Russia, Austria, and Germany. Every 
imperial government, resting on con- 
quest and military domination, thus 
bears within itself the seeds of its own 
decay. In reply to a question, he said 
that he was not here to talk politics, 
but he deemed it the duty of ali to 
think carefully upon these problems, 
and apply the results of their thinking 
fearlessly to practical issues of to-day. 
All rights reserved, 





The Organ of Hope. 


By J. A. 


Austin Nuttall, LL.D., speaking of 
Hope, says “ it is a desire of some good, 
accompanied with expectation of ob- 
taining it; confidence in a future event; 
the highest degree of well-founded ex- 
pectation of good anticipation; trust.” 

In the brain matter, and bordering 
upon its upper extremity and ascend- 
ing frontal and ascending parietal 
convolutions, the organs of Spiritual- 
ity and Hope have their location. 
Hope is in front of Conscientiousness 
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and behind Spirituality, being elon- 
gated in the direction of the ears. A 
line drawn upon the head perpendicu- 
larly upward from the opening of the 
ear will pass just back of the space al- 
lotted to Hope. 

Its function is to give a tendency to 
believe in the future attainment of 
what the other faculties desire. It 
reaches forward into the future, and, 
ignoring the slow plodding and uncer- 
tain steps by which success is usually 
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secured, it delights in the contempla- 
tion of its results. It thus tinges the 
future with a rosy hue, by dispelling 
doubt and the fear of failure, and fur- 
nishes a powerful incentive to the 
activity of the other faculties by im- 
pressing the mind with a conviction of 
the certainty of success. 

Dr. Gall did not recognize the exist- 
ence of a separate faculty of Hope, but 
deemed it an affection of other powers. 

Dr. Spurzheim, however, was of 
opinion that it is a primitive senti- 
ment, and quite different in nature and 
influence from any other faculty. He 
found by his observations—and those 
of other inquirers endorsed his opin- 
ions—that the organ was located by the 
side of Veneration. See design. 

L. N. Fowler divided the organ into 
three parts: Hope future, in the su- 
perior division, the middfe division to 
Hope present, and speculation in the 
inferior division. 

The expression of Hope is to smile 
and to draw up the corners of the 
mouth and the eyes. Dr. Voisin, of 


Paris, is recognized as the greatest liv- 
ing authority on paralysis, and it is on 
his experience that we are able to state 
that it is this centre of Hope which is 
diseased when persons become very ex- 
citable at one time and very despondent 


at another. A man who suffers from 
paralysis has a twitching of the corners 
of the eye and the mouth, and his char- 
acter changes from a state of great 
cheerfulness to great despondency. 


LOCATION. 


It is located in front of Conscien- 
tiousness and behind Spirituality, be- 
ing elongated in the direction of the 
ears. 


COMBINATION OF THE FACUL- 
TIES WITH HOPE. 


The object upon which Hope fastens 
itself will be determined by its com- 
binations. One having large Hope, for 
instance, with small Acquisitiveness 
and large Philoprogenitiveness, will 
indulge the highest expectations con- 
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cerning his children, yet show very lit- 
tle about his property; with large Ap- 
probativeness and only small moral and 
religious organs, will hope for distinc- 
tion and fame, yet his hopes will be 
confined chiefly to this life, and he will 
be sceptical concerning another state of 
existence. Thus it is that Hope acts 
with the greatest vigor upon those 
things which are the objects of the de- 
sires of the other faculties. Hence, 
some individuals are very sanguine 
about some things while others things 
cause their hope to flag. 


ITS USE. 


The great use of Hope is to stimu- 
late. It is like champagne—at least, 
what it appears to be like—or the cli- 
mate of Aberdeen. It makes one for- 
get the present sufferings and lightens 
the sorrows. 


ITS DEFICIENCY. 

Its influence on a person, when the 
organ is small, makes him hardly able 
to raise himself by the brightest pros- 
pects, and he takes little delight in 
contemplating the future; is easily dis- 
couraged if not flattered or praised, 
sees some obstacle in the way, broods 
over misfortune, borrows trouble of 
others, fears to undertake a risk, lacks 
enterprise and buoyancy, and indulges 
in melancholy. 


ITS ABUSE WHEN TOO LARGE- 
LY STIMULATED. 

Hope is an abused faculty when not 
kept in check by reason and judgment. 
Its abnormal expression excites to an 
ecstatic command of language, and a 
person will revel in bright anticipa- 
tions, be on the tip-toe of expectation, 
and will be hazardous in his undertak- 
ings and imprudent in speculations. 


NATIONALITIES. 

Hope shows itself differently in 
various nations. The Australians and 
Americans have a large development 
of the organ of Hope. The Scotch and 
Trish also have much of this faculty. 
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The Greek and the Negro have it 
largely developed, as is seen in their 
skulls, while the English and Germans 
have a lesser development of the fac- 
ulty. 

A great stimulant would have been 
left out of the mind’s store-house if the 
organ of Hope had been forgotten or 
left undiscovered. It has a function 
to perform among the faculties that no 
other one can take. 

It acts as a restorative. It is the 
bend in the pendulum that sets the 
machinery to work when Cautiousness 
has almost caused it to stop. It is the 
sunshine when all around is cloud, and 
in darkness it opens the door of light. 
It is of vital importance when Self-Es- 
teem and Combativeness are small. 

It inspires courage when the odds 
are against one. 
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What would the sailor do without 


Hope in the fog? 

What would the captain do without 
Hope? 

What would the farmer do without 
Hope? 

What would the engineer do without 
Hope? 

What would the lawyer or the bar- 
rister do without Hope? 

What would the parliamentary agent 
do without Hope? 

How would the doctor succeed with- 
out Hope? 

How would the minister be able to 
inspire hope in others if he had not 
Hope himself? 

What would the inventor do if he 
had not Hope to inspire him in his en- 
terprise? 


y/ 
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What would the Alpine climber do 
without Hope? 

What would the reformer do with- 
out Hope? 

What would the pointer do for the 
sportsman without Hope? 

What would a mother do without 
Hope when managing her irrespressible 
boys and girls? 

What would the explorers like Co- 
lumbus, Captain Cook, Stanley, have 
done without Hope? 

What would the little match girl, the 
paper boy, the flower girl, do without 
Hope? 

The gambler at Monte Carlo, the 
bookmaker on the Derby Day, both 
show the speculative hope. 


HOW DO OUR LITERARY 
FRIENDS CONSIDER HOPE? 


Shakespeare says: 

“Hope is the lover’s staff, walk 
hence with that, and manage it against 
despairing thoughts.” 

Haliburton is far-sighted in his de- 
scription of Hope, for he says: 

“Hope is a pleasant acquaintance 
but an unsafe friend. Hope is not the 
man for your banker, though he may 
do for a travelling companion.” 

We are shown the extremes of Hope 
by Sir J. Stephens: 

“Used with due abstinence, hope 
acts as a healthful tonic; intemperately 
indulged, as an enervating opiate. 
Thus hope, aided by imagination, 
makes one man a hero, another a som- 
nambulist, and a third a lunatic, while 
it renders them all enthusiasts.” 





> 


Perversion of Human Faculties. 


ALSO COMMON MISTAKES IN 


By 


It is the teaching of Phrenology, as 
also of revelation in our Bible, that the 
rightful use of every faculty of the hu- 
man mind is good and that also all the 
evil in the world comes from their per- 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Wititiam J. Fow er. 


version, resulting in one-sided develop- 
ment that amounts in some cases to 
such human monstrosities as are seen 
in prisons and other places where the 
undeveloped or the over-developed are 
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cared for. All human faculties are 
liable to either excessive or one-sided 
development. Even those wherein 
men are wont to pride themselves most 
are no exception to this rule, though 
many think so. How can a man or 
woman have too great conscientious- 
ness? some may ask. But out of an ex- 
cess of this faculty has arisen all the big- 
otry and religious persecutions that the 
world has seen, not only among what 
are called heathen and false religions, 
but even among those who profess the 
name of Christian, yet repudiate the 
loving spirit of one who called himself 
the son of man, but whose miss'on on 
earth was to teach the universal {ther- 
hood of God to all human beings. and 
that the divine love is over all and for 
all. 

The Puritans of New England, and 
especially those who came after the 
Mayflower, had a great excess of re- 
ligion. It was enough, so some think, 
to last their descendants till now. The 


excess of reverence for the letter rather 
than the spirit of revelat.on led very 


religious men to flog, and sometimes to 
burn, witches and to drive those under 
such suspicion out of the State. But 
the witchcraft delusion was soon ended 
when Judge Samuel Sewell, of Salem, 
publicly confessed his awful mistake, 
and yearly bore his testimony by one 
whole day of fasting and penitence for 
his great sin in this matter. 

Pride is, as quaint John Bunyan 
says, the most elusive and deceitful of 
all sins; yet in its place pride is a good 
thing. It gives a man the dignity 
which comes from innate consciousness 
of his integrity, which the patriarch 
Job stoutly maintained during the days 
of his trials, and which the inspired 
writer (probably Moses) says that Deity 
justified him in maintaining. Let those 
who insist that confession of sin is al- 
ways the proper attitude for a Chris- 
tian read carefully the story of Job. 
Because he was covered with sore boils, 
and had lost all he had, Job’s three 
cruel comforters tried to make him be- 
lieve that God had deserted him. But 
Job answered in those noble words, 
“Though he slay me yet will TI trust 
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him.” Such faith never yet failed of 
its reward. 

Pride and approbativeness, or the 
love of approval, are often mistaken for 
each other. Because a man dresses in 
shabby clothes, when he could well af- 
ford the best, does not show his humil- 
ity but his pride. It probably means 
that the man thus marked is so sure 
he is right that he does not care what 
others think. In religion or polities 
this is bigotry, which a Southern negro 
once defined when he called another 
colored man too bigoted to be fit to 
live. 

He was asked what the word “ bigot- 
ed ” meant as he used it. “ It means, 
sah, when a nigger am too big for one 
pusson and not quite big enough for 
two pussons.” 

Pride often disguises itself as an 
angel of light, as it did in the Pharisee’s 
prayer not of confession and humilia- 
tion, as it well might be, but of vain- 
glorious exaltation. “I thank thee, 
Lord, that I am not as other men are.” 
Verily, the publican, who could only 
stand afar off and cry “ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” went forth fully 
justified rather than the Pharisee. 

It is always very ill manners, or, as 
modern society calls it, “ bad form,” to 
brag about our own goodness when ad- 
dressing Deity. One of the old proph- 
ets had such a vision of God’s purity 
and justice that he put down the 
prayer, “ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, oh Lord.” Sometimes the 
great familiarity of some preachers in 
addressing Deity is almost shocking 
from its irreverence. Such a preacher 
was once rebuked by the remark of a 
little child to her mother after a very 
importunate prayer: “ Mother, don’t 
you think that if the preacher got a 
little closer to God he needn’t hollo so 
loud as he did.” In England, more 
than a hundred years ago, Rev. Row- 
land Hill was once asked by a loud- 
shouting woman who was a disciple of 
John Wesley, “ Mr. Hill, do you sup- 
pose you ever experienced any really 
genuine religion?” “None to brag 
of,” was the reply that ended further 
questioning. 












PROFESSOR ALBERT ROSS 
PARSONS. 


In the photograph before us we see 
a man of marked personality. Not 
only in physique is he finely developed, 
but also in brain-power do we find 
unique and remarkable talent. There 
is a majesty about every line of the face, 
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People of Note. 





this country, and possibly in the world. 
What is the reason for this? we hear 
many ask. ‘To answer this completely 
we would direct our readers to the 
quality of organization possessed by 
Mr. Parsons; secondly, the wonderful 
health and constitutional vigor and fine 
physique that is noticeable. He has 
ample chest-power to  vitalize his 
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PROFESSOR ALBERT ROSS PARSONS. 


and strength in the strong appoint- 
ments of the head, the anterior lobe be- 
ing well represented both in the in- 
ferior as well as in the superior part; 
there is massiveness in the brow under 
and above the shaggy eyebrows which 
manifests scientific and observing 
powers. His Individuality, Weight, 
Order, Time, and Tune are well repre- 
sented, consequently it is not surpris- 
ing to find on good authority that he 
is one of the greatest piano-teachers in 








blood. But what has that to do with 
music? is asked. A very great deal in 
regard to a teacher of music. No man 
who is a successful musical professor 
can long hold his position without 
an ample foundation of the physi- 
cal requirements of his organization. 
Mentally he is equipped with capacity 
to command respect, and, besides his 
wonderful perceptive intellect, his 
keen understanding of men, his large 
constructive ability and his superior 
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taste, he has great will-power and de- 
termination of mind, strong symp- 
athies, and capacity to understand the 
principles of technique. His Causal- 
ity unfolds many of the underlying 
powers and possibilities of music, hence 
he is able to produce in another what 
possibly he could not reproduce him- 
self. He has great power of concen- 
tration, which makes him an exception 
to the rule in the present day. He can 
bend his mind to a subject in a remark- 


selects his expressions, and economizes 
the expenditure of language, but when 
he talks he wants to exhaust the whole 
subject. A word or a look are suffi- 
cient to indicate what he means. 

The peculiar slope of the eyebrows 
indicates penetration of mind and con- 
centration of thought on his work. 
The nose indicates power in its bridge 
in the upper part, while the lower por- 
tion indicates analysis and that cogi- 
tative power that evolves many plans 











Photo by Rockwood. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 


able way; hence, when teaching, he be- 
comes absorbed with the eloquence of 
his theme or the subject before him. 
He is no teacher for beginners, but is 
just the man to add the finishing 
touches to anyone whose musical edu- 
cation is about complete. He is a 
master in the art of summing up music 
in its finest ideals, and combines rug- 
gedness, power, delicacy, and sympa- 
thy in one unique whole. He is not a 
man of many words. He chooses and 


and theories. Truly we have here a 
man of leonine type, whose strength and 
gentleness are so interblended that one 
does not know where the one begins or 
the other ends, 


LONGEVITY. 


The Mohawk Valley Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of Ilion, N. Y., holds an excellent rec- 
ord for “ Daughters,” of whom there 
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are six in the chapter. One of these, 
Mrs. Adeline Jones Whitney, is now 
one hundred years old, having passed 
the century mark last April. 

When asked recently to what she at- 
tributed her length of years she replied: 
“To the great care that has been be- 
stowed upon me by my loving family.” 
Recently the chapter lost by death the 
oldest of the “ Daughters,” Miss Eliza 





MRS, ADELINE JONES WHITNEY. 
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Marks, who lived to. the advanced 
age of one hundred and five years, ten 
months, and thirteen days. She at- 
tributed her long life to the fact that 
she never drank tea or coffee and never 
got married. Miss Marks was a great- 
aunt of Charles W. Skinner, State 
Superintendent of Schools of New 
York. Another “ Daughter” is Mrs. 
Eliza Wright Going, who was ninety- 
one years old on March 22d last. 

If wrinkles make up the sum total 
on longevity certainly this lady, Mrs. 
Adeline Jones Whitney, is remarkable 
for her long life. She possesses, how- 
ever, other indications and strong feat- 
ures. Her nose is long, and carries 
with it a bridge which is always indi- 
cative of strength, vitality, endurance, 
and long life; and the end of it par- 
takes of a cogitative character, which 
also adds to the strength of the organ. 
The chin is broad, and is of good 
length from the lips; while the jaw, 
half-way down from its dividing sec- 
tion of the cheek, indicates what we 
have often explained as the enduring 
pugnacious characteristic that carries 
people through a long and eventful 
life. She has no waste adipose tissue, 
and consequently cannot take on dis- 
ease so readily as those who possess a 
stréng vital organization. 

J. A. Fowler. 


“Render Therefore unto Cesar the Things which 
are Cesar’s.”’ 
By Joun T. Miter. 


It is now more than a century since 
Dr. Gall began his public lectures on 
the science of Phrenology. From the 
beginning it met with opposition. 
Some who later became its most able 
advocates were opposed to the science 
at first, but, through a careful investi- 
gation of its principles, were converted 
to its truths. “Dr. Vimont, after at- 
tending Dr. Gall’s lectures, thought he 
could easily refute Phrenology; and, 
with that aim. began what afterwards 


proved to be the most extensive and 
varied collection that has ever been 
made, amounting to upward of six 
thousand specimens of the skulls, 
brains, and casts of both man and ani- 
mals. Instead, however, of thereby 
undermining Phrenology, as he ex- 
pected, Dr. Vimont found his scepti- 
cism give way as his knowledge in- 
creased, and with commendable can- 
dor he, who began his labors with the 
view of subverting the new Phrenol- 
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ogy, is continuing them as one of its 
most zealous supporters.”—‘ Observa- 
tions on Mental Derangements,” by 
Dr. Andrew Combe, page xxxv., intro- 
duction. This was written while 
Vimont’s great work, “Human and 
Comparative Phrenology,” was in 
preparation. 

The able advocates Phrenology has 
had would entitle it to an impartial 
investigation by all persons, and es- 
pecially students, but some students of 
science to-day, in mentioning Phrenol- 
ogy, speak of it as something of the 
past, something that has served its 
time, and has been replaced by sciences 
more enduring and useful. If that is 
the case, it would be gratifying to know 
what has taken its place. Is it psychol- 
ogy, cerebral physiology, experimental 
psychology, or child-study? A person 
may study all of these, and then add 
greatly to his knowledge of the mind 
by studying the principles of Phre- 
nology. 

Psychologists, who should at least be 
acquainted with the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Phrenology, seldom mention 
them in their text-books except to mis- 


represent them. There are, however, 
some honorable exceptions. Roark, in 
his “ Psychology in Education,” page 
30, says: “ While modern experimenta- 
tion has shown that there was some- 
thing, after all, in Phrenology, it has 
so far failed to do more than establish 
the general conclusion that the front 
of the cerebrum is the seat of the 
thought-power, and that intelligence is 
to some extent proportioned to the 
weight of the brain and the convolu- 
tions of its surface.” 

Quite a confession to make after 
these truths have been before the world 
a century. But some who are less lib- 
eral than Mr. Roark treat the reader to 
the words, bumps, pseudo-science, pro- 
tuberances, etce., when writing on 
Phrenology. Dr. Hill, in speaking of 
Phrenology, calls it “ A pseudo-science 
which professes to localize mental fac- 
ulties by excrescences on the cranium.” 
“Elements of Psychology,” by D. J. 
Hill, page 414. 


Webster says that an excrescence is 
“ An excrescent appendage, as a wart 
or tumor; troublesome superfluity.” 
Dr. Hill’s explanation will be some- 
thing new for students of Phrenology. 

In the “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
for March, 1897, the following is con- 
tributed by William Z. Ripley, Ph.D.: 
“The shape of the human head—by 
which we mean the general proportions 
of length, breadth, and height, irre- 
spective of the ‘bumps’ of the Phre- 
nologist—is one of the best available 
tests of race known.” Here the author 
has appropriated phrenological prin- 
ciples, and has shown his ignorance of 
the science in speaking of the “bumps” 
of the Phrenologist. One is reminded 
here of what Henry Ward Beecher says 
in “ Forty-eight Sermons, Vol. I., page 
303: “ All my life long I have been in 
the habit of using Phrenology as that 
which solves the practical phenomena 
of life. Not that I regard the system 
as a completed one, but that I regard 
it as far more useful, and far more 
practical and sensible than any other 
system of mental philosophy which has 
yet been evolved. The learned profes- 
sion may do what they please, the com- 
mon people will try these questions, 
and will carry the day; to say nothing 
of the fact that all the great material 
and scientific classes, though they do 
not concede the truth of Phrenology, 
are yet digesting it, and making it an 
integral part of the scientific systems 
of mental philosophy.” 

Although Phrenology is not consid- 
ered worthy of a place in the curricu- 
lum of orthodox educational institu- 
tions, it is being studied by the 
common people. Its influence is in- 
creasing, and some of the greatest 
scientists of the world anticipate its 
general acceptance during the next 
century. There is an increased inter- 
est in the educational works of Horace 
Mann, George Combe, and other great 
educators, who built their system of 
education upon phrenological prin- 
ciples which will result in placing the 
science of Phrenology before the world 
in its true position. 
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During recent years several biogra- 
phies of Horace Mann have been writ- 
ten, where he receives credit for the 
part he took in educational progress. 
In a book of 326 pages, entitled, “ Hor- 
ace Mann and the Common School Re- 
vival in the United States,” by Dr. B. 
A. Hinsdale, published in 1898, the 
author devotes several pages to Phre- 
nology and Mr. Mann’s relation to that 
science. On page 94 Dr. Hinsdale 
says: “ Only one of Mr. Mann’s schools 
remains to be noticed. Just as he was 
about to take the public schools of 
Massachusetts for his province, he was 
converted to Phrenology by reading 
George Combe’s ‘ Constitution of Man.’ 
A few years later Mr. Combe visited the 
United States, remaining in the coun- 
try two years, which time he devoted 
to travel, to study, to writing, and par- 
ticularly to lecturing on his favorite 
subjects. Mr. Mann became his inter- 
ested auditor, firm disciple, and devot- 
ed friend. The correspondence be- 
tween the two men, that began in 
America, continued, with some slack- 
ening toward the end, until closed by 
the Scotch philosopher’s death.” All 
things considered, the most interesting 
series of letters that Mrs. Mann has in- 
serted in “The Life” are her hus- 
band’s letters to Combe. Combe wrote 
of Mann: “He is a delightful com- 
panion and friend, and, among all the 
excellent men whom we meet in Boston, 
none entwine themselves more deeply 
and closely with our affections than 
Horace Mann.” Later in life Mr. 
Mann wrote to Combe: “ There is no 
man of whom I think so often; there 
is no man of whom I write so often; 
there is no man who has done me so 
much good as you have. I see many 


of the most valuable truths as I never 


should have seen them but for you, and 
all truths better than I should other- 
wise have done.” Personal qualities 
aside, what interested Mann most in 
Combe was the philosophy of human 
nature and human development that 
he found in his writings, lectures, and 
conversation; and what interested 
Combe most in Mann was the practical 
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experiment that Mann was making to 
carry out some of his own favorite edu- 
cational ideas. Mann avowed the 
opinion that George Combe would 
work a revolution in mental science 
equal to that which Lord Bacon had 
worked in natural science. Still he 
did not follow his master at all lengths. 
Essentially prosaic and destitute of 
imagination, although gifted with 
great logical powers, Combe could be- 
lieve in nothing that he did not see and 
understand; while Mann, on the other 
hand, with his mental endowment, was 
able to transcend the empirical sphere 
and believe firmly in a future life of 
endless progress. The two men always 
found an inseparable bond in their 
common belief in the improvability of 
the race. 

“The acknowledged ability of the 
early Phrenologists, the high character 
of many of its adherents, and the un- 
deniable fact that they had laid hold 
of some important truths have not pre- 
vented the so-called science from fall- 
ing into universal contempt.” Page 96. 

Is it true that Phrenology has fallen 
into universal contempt? We shall 
hear from some of the leading scien- 
tists of the world. In “ The Wonder- 
ful Century,” by Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, published in 1898, the author 
devotes thirty-four pages to Phrenol- 
ogy. He says: “ We have also neglect- 
ed or rejected some important lines of 
investigation affecting our own intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature; and have 
in consequence made serious mistakes 
in our modes of education, in our treat- 
ment of mental and physical disease, 
and in our dealings with criminals. A 
sketch of these various failures will 
now be given, and will, I believe, con- 
stitute not the least important portion 
of my work. I begin with the subject 
of Phrenology, a science of whose sub- 
stantial truth and vast importance I 
have no more doubt than I have of the 
value and importance of any of the 
great intellectual advances already re- 
corded.” Page 160. 

“In the coming century Phrenology 
will assuredly attain general accept- 
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ance. It will prove itself to be the 
true science of mind. Its practical 
uses in education, in self-discipline, in 
the reformatory treatment of criminals, 
and in the remedial treatment of the 
insane, will give it one of the highest 
places in the hierarchy of the sciences; 
and its persistent neglect and obloquy 
during the last sixty years will be re- 
ferred to as an example of the almost 
incredible narrowness and prejudice 
which prevailed among men of science 
at the very time they were making such 
splendid advances in other fields of 
thought and discovery.” “The Won- 
derful Century,” page 193. 

The statements of W. Mattieu Will- 
iams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S., in his able 
work, “ A Vindication of Phrenology,” 
published in 1894, says: “ I beg to state 
that my Phrenology is the old Phrenol- 
ogy of Gall and his scientific followers, 
the study of which I commenced more 
than half a century ago, and have con- 
tinued ever since with ever-increasing 
conviction of the solid truth of the 
great natural laws it has revealed, and 


of its pre-eminence as the highest and 
most important of all the sciences, be- 
ing the only philosophy of mind that 
rests upon a strictly inductive basis.” 
“T believe that its general accept- 


ance, its further development and 
practical application will contribute as 
much to the moral and social progress 
of man as the inductive study of the 
physical sciences has contributed to his 
physical power and progress; and, 
therefore, the best service I can pos- 
sibly render to my fellow-creatures is 
to devote the rest of my life to the work 
of justly reinstating it.” Page 2. 

There are many other scientists who 
value the science of Phrenology as 
highly as these mentioned, and it is a 
mistake to say it has fallen into univer- 
sal contempt. 

Dr. Hinsdale says: “ In the minds of 
students it means unscientific method 
and false results; in the common mind 
it is associated with the quackery of 
the showman; while it has no place 
whatever in the history of thought as 
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conceived and written by orthodox 
writers on the history of philosophy.” 

The above quotations from Wallace 
and Williams are an answer to the first 
statement, the second will apply only 
to those who are ignorant of the merits 
of the science; and, if George Henry 
Lewis is an orthodox writer on the his- 
tory of philosophy, there is at least one 
who is progressive enough to consider 
Phrenology. In his “ Biographical 
History of Philosophy,” he devotes 
twenty pages to Phrenology, and closes 
his chapter with the following para- 
graph: “ To conclude this chapter, we 
may point to Gall as having formed an 
epoch in the history of philosophy by 
inaugurating a new method. From 
the time when philosophy itself be- 
came reduced to a question of psychol- 
ogy, in order that a basis might if pos- 
sible be laid, the efforts of men were 
variously directed, and all ended in 
scepticism and dissatisfaction, because 
a true psychological method did not 
guide them. The history of the 
tentatives toward a true method has 
been sketched in various chapters of 
this volume, and with Gall that method 
may be said to have finally settled its 
fundamental principles.” Page 768, 
“ Biographical History of Philosophy.” 

Continuing, Dr. Hinsdale says: “ In 
fact, Phrenology long ago fell into such 
complete discredit that the man who 
mentions it to-day expects to see on the 
faces of his auditors either a smile or a 
blank stare.” 

If that is true, ignorance and bigotry 
are the cause of it. 

He says, further: “ It is now difficult 
even to create in imagination the state 
of mind that led many able men, both 
in Europe and America, to look con- 
fidently to Phrenology as the harbinger 
of great mental and moral ameliora- 
tions—to find in the ‘ Constitution of 
Man’ a manual of universal training 
and cultivation; in a word, a sort of a 
Bible. To recreate that state of mind 
is far from the present purpose.” 


(To be continued.) 








NEED OF A STRONG BODY AND 
GOOD BRAIN. 


Huxley often expressed wisdom in 
his off-hand utterances. In one place 
he has told us that broad shoulders and 
a deep chest are of great importance to 
a man. He lays stress on physical 
strength, because the turning point of 
a man’s life may be included in a few 
months, weeks, or days, and during 
this time success may depend on the 
power to sustain continuous exertion 
of the most intense kind to take the 
tide of fortune at the flood. He says: 
“ A varied experience with men has led 
me to set less value on cleverness, and 
to attach more and more importance to 
physical endurance. In our struggle 
for existence, in our efforts to keep 
pace with modern civilization, it is the 
men and women of sound minds and 
sound bodies that win. Without them 
we can do nothing except to hew wood 
and draw water, and indeed it is doubt- 
ful if we can do these things well. It 
is of most importance to be born with 
a good brain, but, as we are hardly ever 
consulted on this subject, we must do 
our best with what we have, and I 
might say that generally people have 
good enough brains for most purposes. 
It is only in breadth of generalization 
that they fail. The brain is a material 
organ, subject to physiological law. 
The anatomist, as he passes a brain 
around to his class for examination, re- 
marks: ‘ Handle with care.’ The liv- 
ing brain, too, requires care, exercise, 
rest, and food. On the other hand, if 
the brain substance be injured or de- 
ficient, idiocy, stupidity, ignorance, 
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feebleness, lack of will and moral force 
become at once apparent. In our age 
nervous exhaustion is in the ascendant. 
It crops out in every direction; our 
sedentary ways of living promote it. 
Our haste to get on, our risks in busi- 
ness, our anxieties, our cares all help 
to bring on nervous exhaustion. Only 
the prudent and well-organized escape, 
and even these are sometimes engulfed 
by the stupidity and treachery of oth- 
ers. It is time for us to consider this 
subject in the light of science and com- 
mon-sense.” 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


Not long ago I listened to a conversa- 
tion between two men interested in 
natural science, and one of them inter- 
rupted the other whenever he at- 
tempted to speak, so that he finally 
ceased and only listened to the one who 
was so ill-mannered. In a recent edi- 
torial in the “Golden Rule” I find 
some words on this bad habit of inter- 
ruption so well said that I copy them. 
The writer says: 

‘A few days since I was present at 
a small luncheon party of ladies, and 
I noticed with some surprise the scant 
courtesy they showed to one another 
during conversation. One of the party 
would start to say something, and be- 
fore she had finished another would 
break in with another topic, only to be 
interrupted in turn. I must confess 
that I was a bit surprised, for all these 
women were supposed to be well-bred, 
and yet they were disregarding one of 
the simplest rules of polite behavior. 
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* A little later I was calling on some 
friends, and | noticed the same thing. 
Each member of the family would in- 
terrupt the others, and the interruption 
was considered quite as a matter of 
course. Then I understood the situa- 
tion better, and put the blame just 
where it belonged—on the lack of 
home training. If the mother grows 
careless, and allows her children to con- 
tract the habit of interrupting one an- 
other constantly, she must not be sur- 
prised if this habit is carried beyond 
the home circle, and her children show 
in society the result of indulgence of 
thoughtlessness. 

“The habit is one of the most un- 
pleasant that can be contracted, and 
the fact that it is such a common one 
does not make it one whit better or the 
more excusable. It is a habit that 
grows on one unconsciously if one does 
not keep close watch. It should be 
the care of the mother in the house to 
teach her children to respect one an- 
other, and insist upon that courtesy of 
treatment which she expects them to 
give to strangers. Unless politeness is 
a habit it will never be a grace. It 
must be ingrained, and the teaching 
cannot begin too early.” 


CARE OF THE EYES. 


Our eyes are the most important of 
our sense-organs, and they ought not 
to fail us so early in life as they do. 
They should be cared for as wisely as 
we would care for a fine horse, a 
precious diamond, or a beautiful child. 
I have found a special daily bath for 
the eyes, as age advances, very use- 
ful. Have a glass eye-cup which fits 
over the eye, and will hold a teaspoon- 
ful or so of water, fill it with warm salt 
water, place it over the eye tightly so 
the water will not run out, then turn 
the head back and open and shut the 
eye a few times. After the bath give 
the eyes a good massage treatment 
for a moment, and wipe them dry. 
After a while the eyes will miss the 
treatment if omitted by an uneasy sen- 
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sation. In “Harper’s Bazar” I find 
also a paragraph on the care of the eyes 
which may be useful. It says: 

“On arising in the morning the eyes 
should be bathed gently in cold water 
—twenty ‘ passes ’ are said to be decid- 
edly strengthening. While using them 
closely they should be rested at inter- 
vals of an hour or two, for the strain 
of constant reading or sewing is like 
that of extending the arms at a certain 
height immovable. Imagine then, the 
taxing of the eyes, which cannot com- 
plain save after years of irreparable 
neglect. When dust settles in the eyes 
warm water will soothe them of any 
inflammation. Tea leaves  grand- 
fathers used; but, in these modern 
days of absolutely hygienic and anti- 
septic simplicity, water, especially in a 
distilled form, is considered powerful 
enough.” 


HEAD WORK. 


It is remarkable how much head work 
can be done by one with a well-devel- 
oped and trained brain. Here for in- 
stance is an example: Littré, author of 
a great French dictionary, during the 
thirteen years he was composing it reg- 
ulated his life so as to give the least 
possible time “to the current require- 
ments of existence,” and managed to 
prepare 415,636 pages of manuscript, 
besides matter for a supplement. He 
rose at eight o’clock, and wrote for an 
hour while his room was being arranged. 
Returning to his room, he read proof till 
luncheon-time; was at his desk again 
from one o’clock till six; and, after an 
hour for dinner, kept on at his work till 
three o’clock in the morning, or till the 
task allotted for the day was done, if it 
was not done then. Everything having 
been put in order, “ my bed,” he says, 
“almost touched my desk, and in a mo- 
ment I was there.” He slept as soundly 
as a man of leisure, till his regular hour 
for rising came. This was at his coun- 
try workshop. In town, his hours were 
more liable to be broken into. Scribe 
rose every morning at five, and worked 
steadily till noon, when he varied his 
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employment by gossiping at the the- 
atres, etc., to put himself in harness 
later in the day. He lived to be seventy 
years old, and during his forty years of 
solid work produced 345 pieces, com- 
prising 897 acts, and wrote more than 
100,000 verses. 


EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION. 
In a recent address on Modern Edu- 
cation Prof. Murray, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, says: “Every conception of 
this nineteenth century has been cross- 
fertilized by the doctrine of evolution. 
We have incorporated it into education- 
al theory, and have thereby shed a flood 
of light upon problems hitherto dark. 
It has bound the universe together by 
homogeneous law; and the relations of 
each to all, both physical and social, 
have become far clearer and more def- 
inite. But much remains to be done in 
applying the teachings of evolution in 
actual plans and methods of instruc- 
tion. The application is going on, 
however, all around us and is the cause 
of not a little of the existing education- 
al unrest. Our schools have shed one 
shell and the other is not yet grown. 
Illustrations of this will be found in the 
teaching of mathematics, of language, 
of history, and of natural sciences. We 
halt often between the logical and the 
psychological order, failing to appre- 
ciate that evolution gives a place to each. 
The logical order is the order of proof, 
of demonstration; the psychological 
order is the order of discovery, of learn- 
ing. Children do not learn logically; 
they come later to see logical relations 
in what they have learned. The well- 
equipped teacher knows both logic and 
psychology. He is prepared to guide 
the pupil in his natural course of learn- 
ing, and also to point out to him the 
structure of relationship of what he has 
learned. Text-book writers the world 
over have been slow to see this distinc- 
tion; but with but few exceptions, the 
best American text-books, which con- 
trol so powerfully all school processes, 
are in advance of those most in use in 
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Europe. The logical order is so simple, 
so coherent, and so attractive that it 
seems a pity to surrender it for the less 
trim and less precise order of develop- 
ment; but this will have to be done if 
teaching efficiency according to evolu- 
tion is to be had. 

“The course of evolution in the race 
and in the individual furnishes us also 
with the clew to the natural order and 
the real relationships of studies. It 
warns us against the artificial, the bi- 
zarre, and points us to the fundamental 
and the real. Only educational schol- 
arship can protect the schools against 
educational dilettanteism. The 
existence of wonder-working elective 
system in secondary schools and col- 
leges, together with the limitations put 
upon it, is due to a real as opposed to a 
sham individualism. The marked em- 
phasis now laid upon the social aspect of 
education, in Europe as well as in the 
United States, as well as upon the school 
as a social institution and social centre, 
is additional evidence of the dominance 
of the individualism of Froebel rather 
than that of Rousseau. The demands 
for the establishment of a proper sys- 
tem of secondary education in England, 
for the making over of the secondary 
school systems of France- and of Ger- 
many, for the closer articulation of low- 
er schools and higher schools, of schools 
and colleges, in the United States, for 
making elementary school instruction as 
little wasteful and as full of content as 
possible, for bringing forward studies 
which give adequate scope for expres- 
sion in various forms, and the demand 
that the community shall relate itself to 
its educational system simply and effec- 
tively—all these are based, consciously 
or unconsciously, upon the desire to ap- 
ply the teachings of evolution and to 
progress toward the ideal of a perfected 
individualism.” 





WILL CURE. 


A few physicians recognize the influ- 
ence of the mind on the body, and use 
it when they are able to do so. The 
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trouble is that such influence must usu- 
ally be secured by indirection of some 
kind, either by an acted lie, as when 
bread pills are administered, or by the 
aid of some variety of credulity or su- 
perstition. In an article in La Science 
Francaise, M. Gabriel Prevost advo- 
cates what he calls the education of the 
will, so that each person so trained may 
have power within himself to exert on 
his own body the influence of his mind, 
so far as it may be exerted at all. 


BREAD MAKING A SCIENCE. 


The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has been for some time 
past engaged in carrying on a series of 
experiments in the line of bread-mak- 
ing and analysis of all kinds of food- 
produgts that will, if continued, be of 
great value to the human race. The 
results of these experiments are pub- 
lished in the form of bulletins, some 
of which are for free distribution. 
The agricultural departments of the 
different States have many of their 
chemists employed, who are assisting 
in these experiments. The most of 
these bulletins are published at the 
Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington. By writing to the Agricult- 
ural Department at Washington you 
can have sent to you a list of the 
various documents already published, 
which are sent free and the price of 
those which are not free. The follow- 
ing are the titles of some of the bul- 
letins issued: 

Bulletin 23 — “ Foods: 
Value and Costs.” 

Bulletin 24—“ Meats: Composition 
and Cooking.” 

3ulletin 28—“ Chemical Composi- 
tion of American Food Materials.” 


Nutritive 


Bulletin 43—* Losses in Boiling 
Vegetables, and the Composition and 
Digestibility of Potatoes and Eggs.” 

Bulletin 67—“ Studies on Bread 
and Bread-making.” 

Bulletin 74—* Milk as Food.” 

Bulletin 85—“ Fish as Food.” 

Bulletin 93—“ Sugar as Food: Cheap 
Food and Diet.” 

Bulletin 112—‘“ Bread, and _ the 
Principles of Bread-making.” 

The following notice of the work be- 
ing done in this line in the west is 
copied from the Kansas “ Farmer ”: 

“At the recent Millers’ Convention 
in Kansas City, Professor David Chid- 
low, of Chicago, advised the placing of 
young women at the head of the an- 
alytical departments of bakeries and 
mills, to carry on tests of grades of 
flour, for which they are better fitted 
by their delicate touch and keen eye 
for shades. The school of which the 
professor is head is training women for 
this field. Professor Chidlow, assisted 
by Miss Agnes Snell, a graduate of the 
school, lectured to the millers on an- 
alyses of flour to ascertain the value of 
different grades for bread-making. 
Tests made with exact quantities of 
flour, water, degrees of temperature, 
etc., show exact amount of gluten in a 
certain grade, the amount of water it 
will absorb, and the grade of bread it 
will make. Every detail from mill to 
table is followed. The professor has 
studied this subject, and the cereals of 
every land for twenty years, first in San 
Francisco, later in Minneapolis, and 
has reduced bread-making to an exact 
science. He finds Kansas wheats to 
excel even those of the northwest, and 
advised millers to use all they could 
get hold of.” 

Dr. MILLER. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT 


AND PROMISING. 


By Uncre Jor. 


Fig. 542.—Little Suye, Japan, aged 
five and one-half years.—A little while 
ago we gave some illustrations of 
Chinese children. We would like this 
month to illustrate a good represent- 
ative of our little folks in Japan. We 
hardly know all that these little ones 
do, and what responsibilities they have 
to carry out. As soon as the oldest 


girl in a poor family is strong enough 
she takes the whole responsibility of 
the younger children, and the baby is 


generally strapped ‘on her back to be 
carried about all day. This is done 
often when the child is too frail to en- 
dure it. Frequently, after the baby is 
able to go by itself, the oldest girl is 
sold if the parents can get a good price 
for her. There is a very excellent 
girls’ home in Tokio, where children 
can be brought up and educated for 
$75 a year. 

The picture of Little Suye repre- 
sents the child who is being educated 
by the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and is now under the charge of 
Miss Osborn, who says that she has 
been a much-petted member of their 
Sunday-school ever since she was old 
enough to be carried on the back of her 
oldest sister. She is odd and clever, 
and much enjoys the work of the kin- 
dergarten class. Being but five and 
one-half years old she will be educated 
in ample time to develop her useful- 
ness, and it is considered by mission- 
aries that it is far better to take them 
as early as possible. When Little Suye 
first went into the home she is said to 


have regarded her teacher as some ter- 
rible creature who had robbed her of 
her precious sister. Now she tells 








FIG. 542.—LITTLE SUYE OF JAPAN. 


everyone that she has become Miss Os- 
born’s little girl. 
This little child appears old for her 
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age. Her head is well developed in 
the anterior and superior regions. In 
fact, she has an exceptionally high 
head. It will not be difficult to teach 
her lessons of respect, for she will read- 
ily acquiesce in following the advice 
that is given to her by her seniors. Her 
head is broad at the base, which we 
believe will give her ample energy to 
carry out the work proposed and or- 
ganized by her intellect. She appears 
to have large Firmness, and plenty of 
will-power and determination of mind. 
We think she will be persevering in her 
efforts and will not allow difficulties to 
stand in her way. The lateral portion 
of her head is developed in the organ 
of Cautiousness, which makes her sen- 
sible to responsibility and the future, 
and rather timid to venture in any un- 
tried paths until she knows the way. 
She is looking out of her eyes in rather 
a shy, uncertain way, as if to ascertain 
what she might expect from others. 
She has fair perceptive faculties, is 
broad between the eyes, and shows con- 
siderable breadth in the organs of Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Constructiveness. 
We consider that. she will have an in- 
genious turn of mind, and will be able 
to make her own dolls’ clothes as well 
as those for little children when she 
grows older. 

We are glad the children of Japan 
are being educated, and that the little 
girls are having a chance to study as 
well as the boys. 


Fig. 543.—Esther M. Schwarzlose. 
West Salem, Ill.—This little girl is de- 
veloping the vital temperament, which 
is just as well, as her head is large and 
she will be inclined to use her brain 
early enough, and will need to be kept 
back rather than pressed forward in her 
studies. 

She is bright and intelligent, and will 
have much to say about things she sees 
and hears. She is a fine companion. 

She is a very conscientious child, and 
expects everyone to speak the truth. 
She will be a very honest and straight- 
forward child herself, and she will not 
understand people if they break their 
promises with her. She will make an ex- 
cellent teacher and make the children 
toe the mark, but her discipline will be 
of such a character that every child un- 
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der her will be delighted with her ad- 
ministration of the work. Some teachers 
are too strict. She will blend strictness 
with kindness, and everyone will recog- 
nize that her ruling is correct. She is 
very sympathetic, tender in her thoughts 
for others, and capable of regulating a 
large establishment. Her moral brain 
will have a distinet influence over her 
and enable others to come under her 
sway. She will be exceedingly fond of 
children, and it would be well for her 
to have a dozen dolls to play with, and 
give them different names and allow 


FIG, 543.—ESTHER M. SCH'WARZLOSE, WEST 
SALEM, ILL. 

Age two years and eight months. Circumference of 

head 194 inches; height 13 inches; eyes, dark brown ; 
hair, medium light ; complexion, fair. 


them to go through all the experiences 
of her immediate family. 

She asks a great many questions, and 
rather expects to be treated like an older 
person. She will express old ideas, and 
persons will wonder where she gets them 
from. She will be full of imagination, 
and have a great many stories to tell. 
She can be kept quiet longer by some one 
telling her fairy stories than by anything 
else, and her mother had better have a 
good stock on hand. She has large de- 
velopment of agreeableness and useful- 
ness as well as imitation, hence is able 
to adapt herself to all classes and condi- 
tions of people. She will never be odd 
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or awkward in society, and on this ac- 
count will be courted and admired by a 
large circle of friends. She will take a 
good education, but she must not be 
pressed with studies until after she is 
-six years of age at least, then her or- 
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ganization will have become more set- 
tled. 

Let her study music, singing, reading 
out aloud, and be encouraged to recite. 
She must forget herself, and be taught 
to depend upon her own efforts. 


West Point and What Phrenology Has to Say of It. 


By rae Eprror. 


Phrenology, in order to be practical, 
must examine every phase of life. It 
was on this account that we took an 
opportunity to visit West Point with 


explanations of their military home. 
We had long wished for phrenological 
purposes to have an opportunity of see- 
ing the place that we had only caught 


FIG. 1.—NO.  e THE BAND AND THREE ROWS OF CADETS; NO. 2, CADETS HOLDING THEIR 
DIPLOMAS ; NO. 3, CADETS READY FOR PARADE. 


the Patria Club, Political Study Class 
(a club of intelligent boys), during the 
summer, and had the facilities of ex- 
amining this military centre under the 
guidance of two of the cadets, who 
were most gallant, and interest#l us in 


a glimpse of from the “Rhine of 
America,” as we passed up the Hudson, 
and on this opportunity we felt that a 
great treat was in store for us, as the 
weather was perfect and our compan- 
ions were untiring in their inquiries. 
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The operations of war are no sine- 
cure, and, when one examines the ardu- 
ous work that has to be followed by the 
students in this academy, one under- 
stands a little of the vast amount of 
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The class this year was divided in 
five groups. The five honor men, in 
addition to having their names starred 
in the “Army Register,” as having 
been graduated with distinguished- 


“et 


FIG. 2.—NO. 1, CULLUM MEMORIAL HALL, EXTERIOR ; NO. 2, CULLUM HALL, INTERIOR ; 
No. 3, SEA-COAST BATTERY. 


study that has to be understood before 
military operations can be in the least 
successful. 

In the chapel we saw several cannons 
of the Revolutionary and Mexican 
wars, British, and other flags. 

Every Sunday morning all the cadets 
are obliged to attend the divine service 
held in the chapel. 

The course is four years, and is fine 
discipline to all the cadets. It not 
only prepares them for official positions 
in various parts of the country, but it 
disciplines their character. 

The characteristics of the students 
who qualify for such a course naturally 
include first a fine perceptive intellect 
which enables them to gain a scientific 
insight into their work. 


honor, may have their choice between 
the engineer corps, the ordnance, the 
artillery, the cavalry, or the infantry. 
The next group of seven may choose 
between ordnance, artillery, cavalry, or 


infantry. The next group of twenty- 
seven may choose between the artillery, 
the cavalry, or the infantry. The re- 
mainder of the class must take either 
cavalry or infantry. 

From this academy fifty-four were 
graduated this summer, and many 
manly and intelligent cadets are to be 
seen in Figure 1, No. 2, as they sit un- 
der the trees and hold their diplomas. 
They truly show some of the finest ex- 
amples of young men at their highest 
development in intellect and physique. 

From here they are assigned to posts 
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by the War Department, and soon be- 
gin to serve their country in stations 
of the East, on the plains, in Cuba, or 
on the battlefields of the Philippines. 
There has been an unusual demand for 
officers of late, and the posts have been 
readily filled. 

In No. 1, Figure 1, we see the mas- 
terly band as it is ready for parade 
work, and further in line are three rows 
of cadets, who stand perfectly erect 
and ready for action. In No. 3, Figure 
1, we have a picture of the cadets with 
their caps on, in line and ready for 
parade examination or scrutiny. 

In Figure 2, No. 1, we have a fine 
portrait of the beautiful Cullum Me- 
morial Hall, where we saw a picture of 
General Scott and the flags of many 
States and battles. The red flags rep- 
resent the artillery; red and white, 
cavalry; the white, infantry.. No. 2, 
Figure 2, represents the interior of the 
hall, where examination work is con- 
ducted, and where several evenings a 
week during the summer the cadets are 
allowed to entertain their friends with 
dances, or “hops,” as the cadets call 
them. Their costumes, for an evening 
entertainment, are pure white, while 
those of the dress parade are white 
trousers and gray dress-coats. No. 3, 
Figure 2, is a picture of the Sea Coast 
battery, which is observable from the 
boats that ply up and down the Hud- 
son. 

Figure 3, No. 1, we see the new 
academy building which was erected in 
1893. This contains a fine museum of 
trophies and relics, and everything in- 
teresting in military work. 

In the museum we saw self-adjusting 
guns, some of 1;400 pounds weight; 
breech-loaders, safety disappearing 
guns, various kinds of shells, rapid-fir- 
ing guns, the Gatling gun, a model of 
a magazine, and many other interesting 
things. 

No. 2, Figure 1, is a fine representa- 
tion of the Battle Monument, which 
cost $50,000, in memory of the Civil 
War (the name of every man who was 
engaged in it is inseribed thereon), 
at the base of which we sat for a 
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few moments and looked off on to the 
Hudson and the Catskill Mountains. 
No. 3, Figure 3, introduces us te a fine 
gymnasium that was erected in 1891, 
and when we look at the cadets them- 
selves we realize how much good work 
has been centred in this building. No. 
1, Figure 3, is a bird’s-eye view of the 
encampment, and shows the many fine 
buildings that surround it. The little 
white tents are picturesque on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, and we can well fancy 
that the quarters in these tents are 
preferable to indoor barracks in such 
a lovely atmosphere. The cavalry 
parade ground is in the centre of the 
picture; while No. 5, Figure 3, are the 
cadet barracks from the northwest. 

There is a considerable choice given 
to the cadets in the line of work for 
which they wish to prepare themselves. 
The engineers stand first in rank; the 
ordnance, second; cavalry, third; artil- 
lery, fourth; infantry, fifth. 

From a phrenological standpoint we 
often have to make use of our knowl- 
edge in relation to the work that is car- 
ried out by these cadets, therefore we 
need to study the various powers of the 
mind that are used by the men for these 
spheres of action. We hardly know of 
any place that is so intensely interest- 
ing to us from a scientific standpoint, 
or one that can inform us more com- 
pletely with regard to details of the art 
and science of war. 

The mental work of the engineer is 
the most comprehensive and difficult, 
and naturally includes that of all the 
others, though the graduate may select 
his particular course that he wishes to 
pursue when he leaves the academy af- 
ter he has passed his examjnations, but 
every cadet has to pass the same exam- 
inations year by year. 

The second, or ordnance, includes 
the knowledge of heavy weapons of 
warfare, cannon, or great guns; mortars 
and howitzers, which includes a study 
of mathematics, the calculus, ete. 

The third, artillery, is sometimes a 
general term for all weapons such as 
machines and apparatus of all kinds 
used in war; vans laden with arms; ord- 
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nance, including guns, mortars, how- 
itzers, and their equipments of car- 
tridges, balls, bombs, and shot of all 
kinds; cartridges, and matches. 

The fourth, cavalry, that part of a 
military force that serves on horseback, 
divided into heavy and light. 

The fifth, infantry, a body of sol- 
diers serving on foot who learn the art 
of handling hand-weapons. 


FIG. 3.—NO. 1, THE NEW ACADEMY 
GYMNASIUM; 
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close study of innumerable calculations, 
deductions, and works on construction. 
An engineer of this school must also 
know the work undertaken by the ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and infantry, as well as 
all ordnance work. 

The work of the artillery calls for the 
certain extent to the military engineer, 
in that he has to give considerable time 
and attention to practical mathematics, 


THE BATTLE MONUMENT; NO. 3, THE 


SURROUND IT}; NO. 5D, TUE CADET BARRACKS, 


Military engineering includes the 
use of such faculties as Constructive- 
ness, Sublimity, Ideality, Comparison, 


Human Nature, and_ well-defined 
Motive Temperament. The tempera- 
ment of a military engineer should be 
as near as possible of the Motive-Mental 
order; the Motive in itself is not quite 
sufficient, as it does not enable the 
student to sufficiently comprehend a 


the caleulus, and must know the con- 
struction of the various heavy weapons 
of warfare. He requires a good per- 
ceptive intellect, a healthy organiza- 
tion, and quick and ready mind. 

The work of the artillery calls for the 
finest built men in the country. They 
must have not only height of stature, 
hut solidity of limbs, and a strong 
Motive Temperament. The faculties 
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of Individuality, Order, Weight, Cal- 
culation, and Locality are particularly 
exercised, while he is called upon to use 
courage, and often a daring neglect of 
personal danger. He thus must have 
large Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Vitativeness, the latter to give him 
a strong hold on life and ability to 
rough it whenever necessary. The ex- 
perience in the last war with Spain and 
the recent encounters in South Africa 
indicate a tremendous endurance of the 
American and British soldiers in trans- 
porting cannon and heavy artillery up 
the slopes of almost perpendicular hills 
and cops. <A slender, delicate man has 
no right to venture upon such work, 
yet, strange to say, we have examined 
some lads who have hoped that we 
would say they were adapted for West 
Point, although their physicians had 
advised them in the negative. 

For cavalry a man needs a fair qual- 
ity of organization, and one who can 
endure the life of continuous horseback 
riding over rough and difficult stony 
or uneven country. A person who is 
accustomed to riding in Rotten Row, 
London, where the turf is beautifully 
smooth and yielding, knows none of 
the experiences of a cavalry rider who 
takes part in a military force. He 
must take, perhaps, force rides, as Gen- 
eral French did in going to Kimber- 
ley; therefore, his organization must be 
seasoned by considerable discipline and 
exercise, aside from having a complete 
bodily health at the starting point. A 
cavalry man must be fond of horses, 
and he generally has a largely devel- 
oped organ of Inhabitiveness and 
Philoprogenitiveness. The first gives 
him a patriotic love for his country, the 
second enables him to feel devoted to 
the condition of the horse. Many 
horses appear almost human in their 
understanding of the wants of their 
riders. 

Many pathetic stories have been 
told of the dying agonies of horses 
on the battle-field; sad, indeed, is the 
sight of the lingering sufferings of 
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some of our finest animals who have 
served their country bravely. More 
humane would it be sometimes to end 
their struggles by instantaneous death 
than to leave them in their sufferings. 
The other qualities necessary to a cav- 
alry rider are Firmness, Destructive- 
ness, Sublimity, and the perceptive 
faculties. 

The infantry soldier is called to serve 
on foot. He also needs a strong and 
healthy organization. He must be 
able to bear exposure and the vicissi- 
tudes of warfare in relation to food. 

The academy derived its first impetus 
from General Washington, and in his 
last annual message to Congress he 
said: “* Whatever arguments may be 
drawn from particular examples, super- 
ficially viewed, a thorough examination 
of the subject will evince that the art 
of war is both comprehensive and com- 
plicated, and that it demands much 
previous study, and that the possession 
of it in its most improved and perfect 
state is always of great moment to the 
security of a nation.” 

It has had many struggles since that 
period, but it is now thoroughly estab- 
lished as one of the finest military 
academies in the world—based upon 
the personality of the men guiding its 
formation and early operation, its ideal 
location for its special functions, and 
its purpose and methods. 

It superintends the homo genus al- 
most absolutely from the initial mo- 
ment when he enters the academy until 
he graduates. It controls his mental 
and physical being, and sends out men 
well equipped for service in all parts 
of the world. 

The scrutiny at five o’clock was an 
exercise well worth staying to see. The 
forming in rank, the examination of 
the men, their guns, their dress, even 
to the cut of the hair. was interesting to 
us as we sat under the trees witnessing 
the operation. Long remembered will 
be the day that introduced us to one 
of the finest institutions for discipline 
in the country. 
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The Rev. Thomas Allen. 


As the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
international in character we are 
pleased to present our readers with the 
portrait and sketch of the Rev. Thomas 
Allen, who is the new president of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, Eng- 
land. This office is one of the most 
exalted gifts of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, and in the discharge of his duties 
the president is called upon to partici- 
pate in various important functions, 
and to perform many services involving 
considerable travel, attention to detail, 
and a constant draught upon his intel- 
lectual resources. A phrenological de- 
scription given of Dr, Allen shows that 
he is conspicuously able to fill such a 
position, and to add to its honor and 
dignity by his year of successful ad- 
ministration. We refer our American 
readers to his recent interesting visit 
among them, as he was appointed as 
the fraternal representative of the In- 
ternational Wesleyan Methodist Con- 


ference to the General Conference of 
the Methodist-Episcopal Church which 
was held in America during the sum- 
mer of this year. 

It was our great privilege to not only 
hear Dr. Allen preach a sermon of pe- 
culiar power, but also to speak with 
him at its close. On mentioning the 
name of Mr. Fowler as a lecturer on 
Phrenology in England, he expressed 
considerable interest when he said that 
he had heard him lecture many times 
in the town of Birmingham, where he 
presides over an important college. 

His conspicuous ability, the sim- 
plicity and vigor of his preaching, the 
breadth and power of his fraternal ut- 
terances, and his charming personality 
will long be remembered by those who 
had the opportunity of hearing him 
His sermon showed breadth of 


speak. 
intellect, a knowledge of men and 
things, deep criticisms for the things 
that should be altered in both coun- 
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tries, and a strong cementing sympa- 
thy seemed to permeate his whole 


character. We are, therefore, glad to 
be able to present such a fine portrait 
of the reverend doctor, which will in 
itself prove the principles of Phre- 
nology. 


eo -_—_——_- 
HOW PHRENOLOGY FINDS A 
HAPPY PERSON, AND HOW 
DR. DOWLING SEEKS A PES- 


SIMIST. 

Dr. Dowling recently preached a ser- 
mon on “ What Makes Happiness?” 
In referring to the need of something 
to occupy the mind and energies, he 
said: “If I were looking for a pessim- 
ist, a man who felt that life was not 
worth the living, where would I be 
most likely to find him? I would not 
go to the mechanic, whistling as he 
handles his trowel and lays the brick 
with which the structure is to be built. 
I would not go to the domestic in the 
kitchen, contentedly singing to herself 
while doing her scrubbing and antici- 
pating her ‘ Sunday out.’ I have taken 
occasion to know many such people. I 
have talked with them, and tried to 
learn their views of life, and I cannot 
now recall one pessimist among them 
all. 

“But I will tell you the people to 
whom, as a rule, life is a business which 
fails to pay current expenses. The un- 
happiest people in this world are they 
who have nothing on earth to do but 
to seek for happiness—the men who are 
studying life through the French plate- 
glass of club windows; the young 
women who are devoting themselves 
merely to society—not as an avocation, 
which would be right, but as their very 
vocation. It is they whose hearts have 
become burned out; actuated with no 
worthy purpose, driven by no compul- 
sory engagements, they are the discon- 
tents; yes, they are the dangerous 
classes of society. 

“You recall, perhaps, that homely 
but pungent statement of Charles 
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Spurgeon: ‘A dog when he is not 
noticed does not like it; but when he is 
after a fox he doesn’t care whether he 
is noticed or not.’ Let a man be aglow 
with expectancy, with something before 
him to be accomplished, then the whole 
world, with its criticisms, is forgotten; 
he is after the fox.” 

To tell if a person were happy 
Phrenology would not need to see a 
man at work or hear him whistle, nor 
hear a servant girl or nurse sing sweet 
lullabies. It would tell, before hearing 
these things, whether the organ of 
Hope was large or small, or if Cautious- 
ness was active or inactive. It could 
decide whether Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Approbativeness were strong 
factors in the person’s character, and if 
so, “the dog would be after the fox ”; 
but if a person is wanting in these 
salient characteristics, then the ambi- 
tion would be at a low ebb, the purpose 
in life would be small, the person’s 
heart burned out. Let us not wait for 
the outward expression of character, to 
judge of our servants’ disposition, our 
sweetheart’s sincerity, and our em- 
ployee’s industry, but consult the aid 
of the science of Phrenology. 


WHAT FACES SHOW. 


Criever Meruops or Draanosis Usep py 
A Hosprran CHApPLarn. 


Dear Str: 

In an interesting article in the 
“ Spectator ” you remark on the power 
of the mind, or soul, to mold the body, 
as is seen in the countenances of the 
thinker and saint. It may not, per- 
haps, be without interest to mention 
how very useful I find this fact to be in 
my daily duties as a hospital chaplain. 
By continually scanning the faces of a 
never-ceasing stream of new patients, 
one learns to make a fairly accurate 
diagnosis of the religious state of mind 
within by merely looking at a person’s 
face, and before any word is uttered it 
becomes indeed comparatively easy to 
distinguish between the opponent, the 
indifferent, and the earnest without any 
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questioning whatever. It may seem ex- 
aggerated, but I believe it to be true that 
it can very generally be seen from the 
face to what religion a man belongs. 

And what seems to be more remark- 
able is the effect that a man’s work has 
through the mind’on his face. The 
being accustomed to rule others seems 
to leave a distinct trace on the face, as 
does also the being ruled by others. 

Many trades can be distinguished by 
the face; and there seems to be a par- 
ticularly marked difference on the face 
between the coarser and the more re- 
fined trades. I do not in the least wish 
to pose as an adept on this subject. 
Very far from it. Nor do I profess to 
see more than my neighbors. But, hav- 
ing for some time thought that there is 
a great deal yet to be discovered on this 
line of thought, and as my experiences 
seem to bear out what is put forward in 
your article, I have thought it might 
possibly be interesting to mention them. 

This follows out the fact that we have 
often stated that Phrenology and physi- 
ognomy are in daily use among our pro- 
fessional men. 


—_——---_-— 


REVIEWS. 


“ Outline Study of Law,” by Isaac Frank- 
lin Russell, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of 
Law in the New York University. New 
York, Baker, Voorhis & Co., Law Pub- 
lishers (to be had at Fowler & Wells 
Co.). 

This book contains, as the title indi- 
cates, an outline to the study of law in 
its forty-eight chapters. In the third 
and last edition the Professor has added 
some hundred pages or more of impor- 
tant notes, facts, and statistics, which 
makes the book more complete and 
greatly adds to its value. Those who are 
making a thorough study of law cannot 
well afford to be without “ The Out- 
lines,” given in this excellent work. 

It takes a bright, intelligent, and capa- 
ble mind to reduce so much information 
into so small a space as Professor Russell 
has sueceeded in doing. Students who 
know anything about the study of law 
realize the immense volumes that have to 
be studied in order to complete one’s edu- 
cation. We, therefore, consider this vol- 
ume a treasure to the law-student, at 
whatever degree of the study he has ar- 
rived. It serves as a book of reference 
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for many who do not intend to give much 
study to law in general, yet want an ex- 
pert’s advice upon special points. We 
have confidence in recommending such a 
book as this, and hope to be able to cir- 
culate it widely during the coming 
season. 


by 


“ Heredity and Christian Problems,’ 
The 


Amory H. Bradford. New York: 

Macmillan Co. 

The trend of thought of the present 
day is to make men better, and every 
book that makes us know ourselves more 
clearly, that dispels some of our ig- 
norance, that leads us to think more 
closely of our responsibilities—that is 
the book for us to read. “ Heredity and 
Christian Problems” is such a book, and 
worthy of our earnest attention. The 
subject is one that is ever new, and is 
constantly creating fresh interest. The 
writer, in his preface, strikes at the key- 
note of the usefulness of studying 
heredity. He says the old theories were 
that the offender was an object of 
vengeance, and that it was the duty of 
government merely to protect itself and 
punish law-breakers; but the new teach- 
ing is that no criminal ceases to be a 
man, and that government is charged not 
only with the protection of its citizens 
but also with the salvation of its offen- 
ders. In order that that duty may be 
properly discharged the criminal classes 
must be carefully studied in themselves. 
He asks: What are these men in their 
essential nature? What tendencies are 
in them? Where did their tendencies 
come from? What forces are at work in 
them? These questions are pertinent 
and searching, and they should be an- 
swered by the law-makers before they 
make laws for the criminal classes. In 
fact, it is the duty of all such to study 
heredity before they can understand the 
circumstances that have made them what 
they are. 

The book aims at solving the problems 
that face every Christian thinker and 
worker, and indeed with this aim in view 
we think the writer has more than suc- 
ceeded. 

No modern thinker on the great prob. 
lems of to-day can afford to be without 
the book. Throughout its pages there 
lies a deep current of religious thought, 
which is just the very thing that is need- 
ed to-day to give completeness to the 
study. 

There are fourteen chapters, beginning 
with “The Law of Heredity,” and, 
among others, one on “ Physical Hered- 
ity,” “ Intellectual and Moral Heredity,” 
“Environment,” ‘The Problem of the 
Will,” ete. The book is well printed, and 
contains 276 pages of reading matter. It 
is sold by Fowler & Wells Co. 
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“Telepathy and the Subliminal Self.” 
By R. Osgood Mason, A.M., M.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. New edition, 
1899. 

The above book contains an account of 
recent investigations regarding hyp- 
notism, automatism, and related phe- 
nomena. 

The growth of literature upon the 
above subject seems to tend to the 
thought that the public is awake to the 
phenomena that is more or less engag- 
ing, namely, “The New Psychology.” 
‘There is inquiry concerning telepathy or 
thought transference—is it a fact or is 
it a delusion? Has hypnotism any actual 
standing either in science or in common- 
sense, etc.? 

It is in order to answer these questions 
that we present this book, written by an 
able pioneer of the subject. For many 
years the writer has been investigating 
the subject of hypnotism, with all its 
side-lights and shades of telepathy and 
clairvoyance. Since 1882, when the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research was started, 
a much more general investigation has 
been carried on, and various phenomena 
in connection with mind have been sci- 
entifically studied, and many proofs 
given that the mind often sees without 
the use of the physical organ of sight. 
Further, that the mind can act at a dis- 
tance from, and independent of, the 
physical body and the organs through 
which it usually manifests itself. 

For those who are making investiga- 
tions along these lines, we recommend 
this work as one that will yield a lucid 
explanation of the above. Sold by 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psrevponym or InirT141s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


A. C. M.—Brownsville, Ore.—You ask if 
the consumption of superfine white flour 
eauses social degeneration? We have 
often explained the evil of the white flour 
when compared with the graham. Many 
people think that the whiter the flour the 
better the bread, but such make a great 
mistake. Social degeneration is certainly 
caused by the food that is eaten, and it 
has been proved in many ways to add or 
take from the culture and strength of 
mind of a nation. Study the diet of the 
French, Swiss, Italians, Scotch, English, 
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and Americans, and you will realize what 
an important factor brown bread is. 

C. S.—Cooleytown, Neb.—Yes, you can 
help your friend by telling her just how 
to mould the head of her infant child. A 
child should be laid on both sides of the 
head, not on one exclusively. A knowl- 
edge of Phrenology is of great service to 
every mother. 

Ed. C. P.—New Jersey.—Your questions 
concerning Mrs. Gladstone: 

On the evening of June 15 the bells of 
Hawarden church rang muffled peals for 
Catherine Glynn Gladstone, who had just 
passed away. Two years ago, in the 
month of May, they tolled for her hus- 
band, the Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, 
England’s “ Grand Old Man,” and friends 
who knew how perfectly they had been 
united in life felt that Hawarden’s bells, 
in this merry month of roses, albeit they 
rang so mournfully, signalled a happy re- 
union of two, who for fifty-nine years had 
been beautiful in their lives. ‘“* What- 
ever of success I have attained in my 
career has been chiefly due to the devoted 
comforter, counsellor, and companion by 
my side,” was the tribute which her hus- 
band paid to Mrs. Gladstone in an ad- 
dress to his neighbors in 1889. 

Mrs. Gladstone was born January 6, 
1812, being the first daughter to Sir 
Stephen Glynn, of Hawarden. Her mar- 
riage occurred in 1839. She was the 
founder and supporter of many charities, 
and was greatly beloved. She had six 
children; her eldest son died in 1891, and 
her second son is rector of Hawarden. 
“IT desire to be buried where my wife 
may lie,” was a special clause in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s will, and in accordance with his 
wishes arrangements were made at the 
time of his own interment at Westmin- 
ster that his wife should be laid by his 
side. 

It has been well said that, if man does 
the work of the world, woman creates the 
atmosphere in which he does that work, 
and that few men attain greatness with- 
out the sympathy of woman. 

Great and varied as were the gifts of 
Mr. Gladstone, it may well be questioned 
if he would have reached such heights 
and lived so long without the noble help- 
meet who entered into rest last June, at 
the same age attained by her distin- 
guished husband, whom she married in 
1839. A person of marked energy and 
Sagacity, untiring in charitable and 
philanthropic work, an ideal wife and 
mother, with a character strong and 
sweet, Mrs. Gladstone leaves an indelible 
impression upon the Victorian era. 

It will be remembered that there was a 
rigid direction on one point left by Mr. 
Gladstone—he would not be buried where 
his wife might not share his last resting- 
place—and so the devoted wife of the 
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great Englishman will repose in West- 
minster Abbey beside him whom she sur- 
vived two years. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


Fig. 554.—M. R.—Cambridge, Mass.— 
You have a strong Vital Temperament 
blended with the Mental. You inherit 
some qualities from your father and 
some from your mother. Your size of 
head is inherited from your father, while 
your temperament is like your mother’s. 
You ought to be able to fit yourself for 
some artistic work, but you would not 
do very well for dressmaking. You 
would hate to sit and sew all day, but 


you could show taste in designing or 


arranging colors and materials. You 
would make a good reporter, typewriter, 
secretary, book-keeper, or could help 
anyone in an editor’s office. You have 
large Intuition, and ought to be able to 
study character well, and be able to 
recognize conditions and theories con- 
nected with human life. Encourage 
yourself as much as possible, and you 
will be able to succeed in carrying out 
your ambition. 

Fig. 555.—L. M. B.—Carlisle, Pa.— 
Your photograph was taken some years 
ago, and we expect you have improved 
some since then. Your photograph, 
however, gives us a good opportunity of 
judging of your mental developments, 
which appear to us to be the. following: 
Your Perceptive faculties give you an am- 
ple insight into the affairs of life, while 
your Approbativeness makes you very 
thoughtful as to your future success. 
You are quite ambitious and desirous of 
doing your work well, and this charac- 
teristic marks everything you do. You 
are kind-hearted, but you do not waste 
any words over others. You are inclined 
to condense what you think into a little. 
You ought to make a good manager, 
superintendent, and director of work. 
You could make an excellent housekeep- 
er or business manager, and you must 
keep busy. 
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Fig. 556.—J. A. M.—New York.—Your 
organization favors the Mental Tempera- 
ment. You will always prefer to be en- 
gaged in mental rather than physical 
work. You are well adapted to the study 
of Psychology, Phrenology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and the practical sciences. 
You have more ideas than you will ever 
use. In fact, you generate thought very 
quickly, and possess an idealistic type of 
mind that is able to place things on their 
higher plane and fill them out with 
proper environments. Go on with your 
studies, take lessons in elocution, bring 
out your voice for public speaking, and 
increase your conversational talent. You 
are not wanting in energy, but need to 
be able to express your ideas fully and 
freely. 

Fig. 557.—J. B. M.—Beaver Falls, Pa.— 
This lad will need to develop his 
physique before he does much studying. 
He is intelligent and wide-awake, but he 
will not show to as good an advantage 
mentally if he does not take special pains 
to develop his lung-power and arterial 
system. He has a very ardent nature, is 
thoughtful, and shows more than ordi- 
nary penetration of mind. He possesses 
a good deal of imagination, and must try 
to get into a practical way of looking at 
things, and not allow his fancy to rule 
and regulate his mind. The more atten- 
tion he gives to scientific subjects, the 
more practical his mind becomes. He 
will make a good student with proper 
care and encouragement. 

Fig. 558.—J. W. N.—Georgetown, Tex. 
—You are bound to succeed in the 
world and rise above the average man, 
for you will be willing to put forth a 
manly spirit and a full amount of energy, 
but you must be willing to take respon- 
sibilities upon yourself, and not lean on 
your father too much. You will be quite 
enthusiastic, and if you engage in busi- 
ness you will be able to succeed in in- 
creasing the scope of the business. You 
will not be one to lag behind. There are 
a few things that you do not feel equal 
to even now, from writing a good news- 
paper article to hunting up evidence for 
a law case or conducting business on a 
large and cemprehensive scale. You 
have a good deal of ingenuity, which can 
be turned to a good account in some en- 
gineering enterprise. 

Fig. 559.—W. H. L.—Youngstown, O.— 
Your head is fortunately balanced by a 
healthy organization, firm muscles, and 
a motive temperament. You are broad 
in the temples, showing ingenuity, skill 
in doing mechanical work, and capacity 
to work by the eye. You have large 
Form and Individuality, hence can re- 
member people readily. You are full of 
energy, pluck, and resolution, and will 
not allow obstacles to deter you from 
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succeeding in life. You could succeed in 
scientific work, and the more time you 
can do to educate your whole mind, the 
more complete you will become and the 
more influence you will have. 

Fig. 560.—S. E. D.—Deray, Mo.—You 
have had a very noble purpose in life, 
and you should feel that the result of 
your thought has culminated in your fine 
children. You are capable of taking up 
scientific work, or could succeed in lit- 
erary and journalistic labor, which you 
could do at home. In scientific work we 
mean the study of some of the exact sci- 
ences such as Anatomy, Physiology, 
Hygiene, and Heredity. The two latter 
you could apply to your own family, and 
teach or lecture on the subject. You are 
not wanting in artistic taste, and know 
how to ornament and beautify a home, 
a shop, or a church with flowers, and 
appropriate drapery. You could succeed 
in horticultural work. You would enjoy 
being where there are flowers to a high 


degree. 
_ 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE LECT- 
URERS. 

In December, Dr. King, Dr. Branden- 
burg, and Miss Fowler will give addresses 
on Phrenology and Physiognomy, and 
delineations of character will be given at 
the close. 

The following ladies and gentlemen 
are expected to take part in the remain- 
der of the course of lectures of the ses- 
sion: Dr. Drayton, Mr. L. E. Waterman, 
Dr. Sahler, Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Dr. 
Foote, Mr. M. T. Richardson, Dr. Simon, 
Hon. Theodore Sutro, and Mr. C. Brodie 
Paterson. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

On going to press arrangements have 
been made for the closing exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, which 
are to be held on October 26th (Friday) 
at eight o’clock. . 

Dr. Julius King has consented to take 
the chair, and Mrs. Donald MeLean, 
president of the New York Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
has promised to present the diplomas to 
the graduates. 

Some of the graduates will read papers, 
and the members of the Faculty will 
make brief speeches. i 


Professor G. Morris, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, New 
York, gave six free lectures at Hutchin- 
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son Opera-house, for ladies and gentle- 
men, on the evenings of September 28, 29, 
and October 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


TOPICS. 


How to read character by the head, 
face, form, walk, gestures, hand-shake, 
dress, and hand-writing. Training of 
children, choice of pursuits, or what can 
I do best? Who may and who may not 
marry, and live happily together. Lect- 
ures illustrated by one thousand good, 
bad, wise and otherwise men, women, and 
children, horses, dogs, and birds. 

Free public examinations of men, 
women, and children on the platform at 
the close of each lecture. 

Many in Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
been helped in health, business, and 
marriage by following the advice of Pro- 
fessor Morris. 

Call at his office and see their testi- 
monials; also the names of noted doc- 
tors, Phrenologists, and physiognomists 
on his diplomas and certificate. 

Professor G. Morris lectured in our 
town twenty years ago, and marked 
many charts for the people of Hutchin- 
son and surrounding country. For com- 
parison he will examine free in public 
any one who has an old chart af his 
marking. 

The opera-house will be open free each 
afternoon from one to six. Mrs. Morris 
will entertain visitors with pictures, 
skulls, and charts. From this town the 
Professor goes to Glencoe. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
ENGLAND. 

On Wednesday, September 19th, the 
first meeting of the eleventh session of 
the above Institute was held. Mr. W. 
Becker occupied the chair. After the 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read, Mr. D. T. Elliott referred to the 
recent sudden death of William Brown, 
Esq., J.P., president of the Institute, 
which occurred on September 3d. The 
Institute has sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Mr. Brown, whose unique 
character, genial disposition, and hearty 
enthusiasm in every good work were the 
admiration of his friends. His adapta- 
bility was very marked, and his lectures 
to the Institute were interesting and in- 
structive. He had spent a very busy life. 
His services were frequently in command 
in the cause of temperance and social re- 
form, and the religious community of 
Wellingborough found in him a strong 
adherent, a faithful worker, and an able 
speaker. Earnestness and sympathy 
characterized his whole life. As a stu- 
dent he was diligent, painstaking, and 
thoughtful. Notwithstanding his multi- 
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tude of duties in the directing of his large 
business, he found time for active labor 
in the great cause of moral and religious 
reform, and in the improvement and ele- 
vation of his fellow-men. To enable him 
to understand and further enhance his 
usefulness among men he commenced 
the study of Phrenology, and became 
quite an expert in delineating character. 
The same enthusiasm characterized him 
in Phrenology as in religious and temper- 
ance work. He was not ashamed of 
Phrenology—he knew its value and util- 
ity to all classes of people. He put its 
principles into practice in business life, 
and applied those principles in engaging 
his work-people. Mr. Brown possessed 
a happy organization; a warm-hearted, 
sympathetic nature, and a_ well-dis- 
ciplined mind; he was a type of man that 
could not be lazy, neither was he prolix. 
He presented his thoughts in a clear, con- 
cise style, and could be easily under- 
stood. His public addresses were crisp, 
and fresh struck off from his own anvil. 
In dealing with the varied aspects of 
phrenological teaching he spoke as “ one 
having authority,” for he had no doubt 
of its value or its accuracy as a science. 
To say that he understood the scifice 
thoroughly would be superfluous. He 
knew by experience what it could accom- 
plish in the lives of men and in the train- 
ing of the young, and he did what he 
could to make known its teaching. The 
founder of this Institute, the late L. N. 
Fowler, valued very highly the abilities 
and friendship of Mr. Brown, and it was 
his wish that Mr. Brown should succeed 
him as president, and we know how ably 
he discharged his duties. We have lost 
a valued friend and co-worker. This loss 
will be keenly felt by Miss J. A. Fowler 
and Mr. M. H. Pierey, and they will share 
with us the sorrow of the separation. I 
feel myself I have lost a personal friend. 
He has left us a splendid example of 
faithfulness and thoroughness which we 
should endeavor to copy. 

Mr. Elliott then read the 
resolution: 

“Tt is with feelings of deep sorrow that 
we hear of the death of our esteemed 
president, William Brown, Esq., J.P., of 
Wellingborough. He had by his geniality 
of manner and kindliness of <isposition 
won the affection of all the members of 
the Fowler Phrenological Institute. The 
deep interest he displayed in the advance- 
ment of Phrenology generally was ap- 
parent to all who came in contact with 
him, and his decease means a great loss 
to the Institute and to the cause as well. 
We place on record the high esteem in 
which we held him, and we desire to 
express our deep sympathy with his 
widow and family in their sudden and 
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painful bereavement, and assure them of 
our heart-felt sympathy. 

“Signed on behalf of the members of 
the Fowler Phrenological Institute, on 
the 19th of September, 1900. 

“D. T. ELLIOTT.” 

Miss S. Dexter and Mr. W. Becker also 
bore testimony to the value of the late 
president’s work in connection with the 
Institute. 

Mr. William Musgrove, of Blackpool, 
intends spending the winter at Fall 
River, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE MIDSUM- 
MER EXAMINATION REPORT, 
LONDON. 

The following gentlemen were success- 
ful in their examinations and received the 
Institute’s diploma: Mr. W. J. Corbett, of 
Glasgow: Mr. F. G. Sleight, Mr. James 

3rake, of Australia. 

The following students have received 
the Institute’s certificate: Mrs. Cham- 
bers, Mr. W. Bone, Mr. Williamson, Mr. 
Hitcheock, Mr. J. Walton Clinton, Mr. F. 
P. Wood. 

We heartily congratulate the above 
candidates, and trust they will make 
good use of their knowledge, and con- 
tinue their studies in mental science and 
human nature, which subjects include 
man as a whole. 


allt rareen 
PERSONAL. 
LONGEVITY. 
MRS. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD’S FAMILY. 
Her mother, Hannah Green, married 
Mr. Bennett when she was fifteen years 
old, and of the son and four daughters 
who survive her the oldest, Mrs. Rachel 
Robinson, of Onarga, is seventy-two 
years. In January last she celebrated 
her eighty-eighth birthday. She had 
not been sick, and was in full possession 
of all her faculties. Softly the vital cord 
was disengaged. 


MRS. HASKELL. 

Une of Chicago’s best-loved philan- 
thropists and pioneers recently passed 
away at the age of eighty. This was 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. Prominent 
among her gifts to public institutions 
was the Oriental Museum of the Chicago 
University, which was erected at a cost 
of $100,000. Mrs. Haskell also donated 
$40,000 for the establishment of two 
lectureships, one of which is devoted to 
courses to be given in India. Mrs. 
Haskell gave over $50,000 to the Hahne- 
mann Hospital. Among her recent gifts 
was $10,000 to Oberlin. She was greatly 
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interested in children; and the Haskell 
Home for Children in Battle Creek, and 
the Vilas Home for Children in New 
England, are among her beneficiaries. 
Her works, her purity of life, and excel- 
lent example, follow her. 


> 
-3j, CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
HOW TO AVOID CONSUMPTION. 


The following are nine concise rules for 
avoiding tuberculosis: 

1. A generous dietary of nitrogenous 
food. 

2. Free ventilation of dwelling and 
sleeping rooms, by open windows, with 
wire-gauze blind. 

3. Adequate house-heating in winter. 

4. Boil all milk or cream previous to 
using. 

5. Obtain eight hours’ sleep; if not 
sound sleep, contract hours to seven and 
rest during the day. 

6. If debilitated with weak digestion, 
rest in'a recumbent position shortly be- 
fore and after meals. 

7. Wear loose clothing, especially 
around the waist and lower ribs, to af- 
ford freedom and respiration. 

8. Take systematic daily exercise in the 
open air on foot. 

9. If means and station in life admit of 
a long holiday, from time to time, live 
during fine weather in a tent in the open 
air, or in a summer-house for most of the 
day, and, if unemployed, pursue a hobby 
to occupy the mind. 


SCARLET FEVER. 

I have just passed through a siege of 
the scarlet fever, and consequently 
learned something regarding the treat- 
ment of children afflicted with this dread 
disease that may help some other mother. 

Over a month ago my seven-year-old 
boy, Leigh, awoke one morning telling 
me that there was a sore lump on his 
throat. I looked, and on both sides of 
the neck were large lumps. The throat 
was full of sores, of an ashen white color. 
I summoned a physician at once, and he 
pronounced it diphtheria. We treated 
him for that disease; yet he complained 
constantly of pain in the bowels. The 
second morning I found him almost com- 
pletely covered with small, red pimples, 
closely resembling measles. The physi- 
cian was summoned, and he pronounced 
it scarlet fever of a malignant type. 

Now, as to treatment; and here let me 
say that if your child awakens some 
morning with the above symptoms, don’t 
get frightened! Set to work bravely, and 
keep cool and -clear-headed. Very little 
medicine is needed, with the exception of 
washes for the throat. If the fever is very 
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high, give treatment to induce perspira- 
tion. 
You will need an atomizer and a ther- 


mometer. Keep the room cool—never 
above seventy degrees. Much depends 
upon this. Have the covering on the bed 
_light; anything heavy presses upon the 
patient, and makes him uncomfortable. 
Get a bottle of peroxide of hydrogen 
(medicinal), and fill your atomizer with 
it; spraying the throat and nostrils fre- 
quently. Give the peroxide internally; 
for a child of seven years, twenty drops 
every three hours. If too strong, weaken 
a little with water. L believe this rem- 
edy saved my child’s life, and I am using 
it now, with the atomizer, spraying his 
throat and nostrils five and six times 
daily. 
—---—- @ 


WIT AND WISDOM. 
TRY SMILING. 
Why scowl and growl at all you find, 
Nor heed hope’s sweet beguiling? 
Each frown will leave its mark behind, 
A ragged scar upon the mind— 
Try smiling. 
Why always mourn and weep, the heart 
At sorrow’s bowl keep quaffing? 
The melancholy tears that start 
Will hold your soul and peace apart 
Try laughing. 


If in life’s course you nobly run, 
Then do not be repining; 
For you will find with duty done, 
Behind the darkest cloud the sun 
Is shining. 


A good mother, when her son was leav- 
ing the home of his childhood and going 
out into the great world, knowing that 
he was ambitious, gave him this parting 
injunction: “My son, remember that, 
though it is a good thing to be a great 
man it is a great thing to be a good man.” 

We must put the glory of love, of best 
effort, of sacrifice, of prayer, of upward 
looking and heavenward reaching into 
the dull routine of our life’s every day, 
and then the most burdensome and un- 
eventful life will be made splendid with 
the glory of God.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people, and the old 
are hungrier for love than for bread, and 
the oil of joy is very cheap, and if, you 
ean help the poor on with a garment of 
praise it will be better for them than 
blankets.—Henry Drummond. 

We meet at the table three times a day 
in most families, and our best opportu- 
nity for conversation is found there. To 
sit at a meal in silence, speaking only 
about the affairs of the moment, asking 
and answering questions, but having no 
genuine table talk, is a mistake.—May 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
an, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
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POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
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be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
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preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
“The International Monthly.”—New 


York.—This is a magazine of contem- 
porary thought. On that account it 


touches subjects that deal with problems 
that are interesting to men in all parts 
of the world. The first article is on the 
“Expansion of Russia,” another is on 
“The New Italy,” a third on “ Party 
Government in the United States”; 
hence the magazine is important in its 
wide-reaching interests. 

“Suggestive Therapeutics.”—Chicago, 
Ill.—This magazine deals with subjects 
that bear upon “ magnetic healing ” and 
“hypnotic treatment.” It is a concensus 
of thought on the newer lines of treat- 
ment in the present day. One article is 


on “The Mind and Activity during 
Sleep,” another on “ Magnetic Hand- 
shaking,” and throughout it gives 


thought on therapeutic treatment along 
suggestive lines. 





“ Health.”—New York.—This is the 
new title of the magazine formerly pub- 
lished under the name of “ Omega.” 
This journal devotes considerable atten- 
tion to physical culture and hygiene, and 
its contributed articles bear plainly on 
the subject of health notes. There is a 
“Home Department” and “ Suggestions 
from the Diet School.” Many valuable 
hints are to be found in this JOURNAL. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews.”—New  York.—The October 
number naturally contains a good deal 
of political matter. There is a ckaracter 
sketch of the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land by W. T. Stead. Price Collier gives 
an article on “The Rise of Golf in 
America,” with illustrations of various 
golf clubs throughout the country. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—The October number is 
particularly attractive. Mr. Clifford 
Howard begins the story of “A Young 
Man,” which is the opening article. He 
tells the events in the life of Jesus Christ 
as suggested by a thought given in one 
of Dr. Amory Bradford’s sermons. 


Lippincott’s Magazine — Philadelphia, 
Pa.—for October contains a complete 


story by Mr. Joseph Altsheler called 
“My Captive.” Dr. C. C. Abbott con- 
tributes a pleasant study of “ Autumnal 
Odors,” while the late Stephen Crane’s 
descriptions of the “‘ Late Battles of the 
World” are continued. 


“The American Medical Journal ” 
St. Louis, Mo.—contains an article by W. 
\. Goad, M.D., on “ Malarial Diseases.” 


So many persons are suffering from 
various forms of malaria that this arti- 
cle will be of very great benefit. Malaria, 
the doctor states, is a gaseous poison 
which permeates the atmosphere, and 
when we inhale the air we come in con- 
tact with miasmatie poisons. The access 
is an easy one, and it will not take long 
to get our blood contaminated, and then 
it is our glands that absorb and take it 
up and try to throw it off, but when we 
get it faster than Nature can dispose of 
it then it is that we succumb. He recom- 
mends he use of enemas to act on the 
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bowels, both with sedatives for fevers 
and nourishment as paramount issue. 
“ Nourishing in Fever ” is the title of an 
article by G. W. King, M.D., and “ Castor 
Oil in Neuralgia” is by H. T. Webster, 
M.D. 

“Human Nature.”—San_ Francisco, 
Cal.—Professor Haddock continues his 
“Journal on his European Trip.” A 
lecture of his is also given that was de- 
livered before the Batley Working Men’s 
Club and Institute. C. P. Holt has an 
article on “In the Northland,” where he 
has been visiting during the summer. 
He gives some valuable information upon 
the Alaskan people, all of which we are 
glad to know about, as his observations 
are useful and profitable. ‘“ Nervous 
Dyspepsia” is an article which treats 
upon a subject of much moment to large 
numbers of the community. 

“The Humanitarian.”—New York and 
London.—There is a frontispiece of Sir 
George Williams and an interview with 
this distinguished and _ philanthropic 
benefactor. “The Social Work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association” is 
the subject of an article which is an in- 
teresting interview. It was in 1844 that 
he founded the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and little did he think then 
of the immense value of that small so- 
ciety to humanity to which his organiza- 
tion would grow. 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate ”—Chi- 
cago, Il].—contains an article by A. C. 
Halphide, M.D., on “The Theory of 
Psychie Healing—an Explanation of the 





way the Mind Cures the Body,” which 
will be read with great interest. 
“Boots and Shoes”—New York—is a 


magazine always up to date, and makes 
one look down at their own shoes to see 
if they resemble the neat appearance of 
many of the cuts which are displayed 
through its pages. Anyone who has a 
difficulty in finding boots and shoes to fit 
him would do well to consult this maga- 
zine, 
- 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


An entirely new edition of “ Plain 
Home Talk,” by E. B. Foote, M.D. ($2.00), 
will be issued early in November. This 
work is thoroughly revised, and three 
hundred pages are added, which will be 
a great advantage. Orders may be re- 
ceived at this office. L. N. Fowler & Co., 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, have been appointed sole agents for 
the United Kingdom for this work. 

“Life and Beauty,” a new monthly 
publication issued in London. Fowler & 


Wells Co. are the agents for the United 
Price, 50 cents per year, and will 


States. 
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be sent with the JouRNAL to new sub- 
seribers for $1.25. 

‘Homes for All,” by O. S. Fowler, is 
unique in the method of concrete build- 


ing. A new edition is off the press, and 
may be had for $1.00, post-paid. 

L. N. Fowler & Co. are sole agents for 
the works of Fowler & Wells Co., and 
correspondents abroad would save time 
and money by addressing their orders 
direct to 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London. They also receive sub- 
scriptions to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. New volumes commence January 
and June of each year. 

The Phrenological Annual for 1901 
promises to be of unusual interest. It is 
edited by D. T. Elliott and Jessie A. 
Fowler. This is the last opportunity we 
shall have of reminding your advertisers 
before the forms go to press. It is de- 
sired that names that have not already 
been sent in for registration should be 
sent at once. 

The evening class for special study on 
character-reading for business men will 
commence on Monday evening, November 
5th. Applications will be made to the 
Secretary at once for intending students. 

“The Key to Magnetic Healing,” by 
Professor J. H. Strasser. Price, $5.00. 
The book is especially intended to be a 
compendium for the students of this 
noble art of healing, for it will make 
lecturing unnecessary and give the dif- 
ferent schools of magnetic healing more 
time for practical instruction. 

“Human Magnetism,” by H. S. Dray- 
ton, M.D., is without doubt the best work 
published on this subject. It will answer 
the numerous inquiries that we continu- 
ally receive for a work on personal mag- 
netism. Price, $1.00. 

“ Womanly Beauty of Form and Feat- 
ure,” published by the Health Culture 
Co. This is a book containing pictures 
by various authors, and illustrations of 
the beauty and development of women. 
It is certainly safe to say that no woman 
can read this work without being in- 
spired to efforts for the maintaining of 
a better physical condition and more 
womanly beauty in form and feature. 
Price, $1.00. 


EIGHT PIECES OF NEW MUSIC 
10 CENTS. 


To anyone sending us 10 cents we will 
send eight pieces of new, full-size, copy- 
righted music, the publisher’s price of 
which is $4. Besides this, we will send 
thirty-six pages of bright, interesting, il- 
lustrated stories and up-to-date articles. 
This is a fair and square offer, or it would 
not appear in these columns. 

Address W. E. Annis, 1123 Broadway, 
x. ¥. 


FOR 
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THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN. 


It has long been known that to ply the 
brains of children with too much dili- 
gence does great harm. When not so ex- 
cessive as to produce absolute illness, 
physiologists tell us that a slowly ac- 
ecumulating degeneracy of physique is 
the inevitable result. The mind, it 
seems, like the body, cannot assimilate 
beyond a certain rate, and if facts, lan- 
guages, ete., are forced upon it faster 
than it can appropriate them, they are 
soon rejected again; they are not per- 
manently built into the intellectual 
fabric, but fall out of the recollection af- 
ter passing an examination for which 
they were got up. Educational reform- 
ers hold that it is highly desirable to 
make intellectual training available in 
the struggle of life. Success in the world 
depends far more on health and vigor of 
faculty than upon mere stored-up infor- 
mation. In fact, strength and power of 
intellect will always compensate for de- 
fects of knowledge. Knowledge, too, it 
must be remembered, is not wisdom. In 
order to prevent overworking the minds 
of children, it is necessary that the 
teacher should know something of 
mental science. Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 
daughter of the late Mr. L. N. Fowler, 
purposes to equip teachers in this direc- 
tion. Her manual of “ Mental Science’ 
gives us not only a knowledge of all the 
mental, moral, and social centres of the 
brain, but a comprehensive statement of 
the temperaments, so that the character- 
istics of each child may be easily read. 
An interesting feature is the location of 
the faculties, not only on the head but 
in the brain. We are also instructed in 
the physiognomical signs of the faculties 
which hitherto have not, so far as we are 
aware, been given before in a consec- 
utive manner or on any phrenological 
plan. There is an explanation of each 
organ for teachers which is more tech- 
nical than that which follows for the 
children, the object of which is to assist 
them in cultivating and restraining the 
needful powers by a simple knowledge 
of each element of their minds. Miss 
Fowler is a gifted writer, and it is clear 
to us that the mantle of her talented 
father, who was known throughout the 
world as an authority upon Phrenology. 
has fallen upon her. The influence of 
her book is caleulated to accomplish 
much good in building up harmonious 
and well-balanced characters. 


“ Massage is the most desirable mode 
of exercise, especially for invalids and 
delicate people. This is a_ thorough 
manipulation by an attendant of all the 
muscles. Massage is one of the most ef- 
fective of all manipulations to promote 
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nerve currents and blood circulation. It 
renders the skin soft and elastic. The 
action extends deeply in the body, thus 
promoting the activity of all the blood- 
vessels.”” This we quote from a chapter 
on “Massage” in “ Tokology.” Price, 
b2.25. 

We have had many calls for the works 
of the late Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M.D. 
We have one copy of “ Psychometry ” 
left which may be had for $2.00. 

To the subscribers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL: If you are needing books 
that we do not make we shall be pleased 
to get them for you on receipt of the 
published: prices. 

Many readers of the JOURNAL have yet 
to become acquainted with ‘“ Homo- 
Culture,” the revised edition of “ Stirpi- 
culture,” by M. L. Holbrook. This will 
furnish the most scientific information, 
and add much to the happiness and lux- 
ury of future home-makers. Price, $1.00. 

The time has arrived when people do 
not live in fear and trembling as when 
“the great object in life was to be in a 
state of constant affliction; whatever 
pleased the senses was to be suspected. 
It mattered not what a man liked; the 
mere fact of his liking it made it sinful. 
Whatever was natural was wrong. It 
was wrong to take pleasure in beautiful 
scenery, for a pious man had no concern 
with such matters. On Sunday it was 
sinful to walk in the fields or in meadows, 
or enjoy fair weather by sitting at the 
door of your own house. Whatever was 
natural was wrong.” The above extract 
is taken from ‘“ Household Remedies,” 
which is most entertaining and _ in- 
structive. Price, $1.00. 

The new edition of “ Marriage and 
-arentage ”’ is just off the press. “ An 
animal which is weak or slow, and so 
‘annot secure its food easily, or escape 
from its foes, suffers, and perhaps loses 
its life in its effort; while another one, 
strong and swift, takes pleasure in all its 
activities, satisfies itself easily, and has 
few pains to bear. The physically and 
mentally inferior of any race suffer all 


sorts of privations and miseries. This is 
equally true of human beings. The 
healthy and well organized reap the 


blessings of being so, and the inferior 
fail to reap blessings, but suffering in- 
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bles ; It should be in the hands of all who advocate a return to 
the primitive truths of Christianity, through a union of 


Constipation, biliousness, banish churches on a common basis of truth and the spiritual 


s into nothingness ; $ regeneration otf religion. 
Aching bones and dizzy head, SEEKING THE KINGDOM 

















This volume of 132 pages is composed of a series of 
Fly as Autumn leaves are sped ; Sunday Evening Talks on 8 jeritual Selence. Is ina fitting 
companion boo o the ::uthor’s later wor ** Beyonce e 
Cheap and handy, just the thing— pawn | ” and on be re A by all lovers of oS 
— y regardless of creed, race, or religious predilections 16 
Try them sure relief they bri ng. — is not inconoclastic, but constructive to an eminent 
degree. 
WANTED.—A caso of bad heaith that RIPaws | THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH 
will not benefit. They banish pone and prolong IN THREE VOLUMES 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R'Il-P-A'N: So: er . ‘ 
the package and accept no substitute. R‘I'-P-A: A series of essays in popular form on Advanced 
10 for § cents, may be had at any drugstore. Tens sam- Thought subjects, giving special attention to questions 
ies and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to bearing upon individual happiness, harmony, and health, 
ress for 6 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Excellent books for beginners in ‘the New Metaphysics. 


Ghemical Co Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 








B@> All of the above works are hiieientie bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.00 each; or the six volumes complete 
for $5.50, postpaid. 





FOR SALE BY 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 
EXACT SIZE 





FIVE-GRAIN 
- 
TABLETS 





REGISTERED, SEPT. Srp, 1890. FAC-SIMILE 





“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri). 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvo¢), Pain—therefore, ‘‘ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 

“In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 

“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe.@As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White tar, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 

“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
izing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched ‘‘sight- 
seer’s headache.”” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine. 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram AC 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GIVEN AWAY 


We have translated verbatim from the French of 
H. DURVILLE, a modern Course of Instruction entitled 


The Practice of 
Human Magnetism 


& A scholarly work by a profound master of the art and 
g practice of Magnetism in all its branches. 


Finely Illustrated; 130 pages; numerous 
drawings showing healing methods ; 
passes; stroking; applying magnetism; 
nervous currents, etc., etc. 

Handsomely Bound cn Superfine Paper 


Cloth, Price, $3.00. 


This is the Course of Instruction we 
have all been looking for. The 
author strikes the difference between 
the magnetism of the magnet and 
human magnetism. 


illustrate the positive Every Reader 


and negative currents 


of the human body. ‘lust Have a Copy 


< We will run off a special edition of this great work 
> in leatherette cover. 


AND GIVE AWAY 


one copy to each person who sends us $47.00 for six 
; months’ subscription to THE JourRNAL oF SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS. Address 


mium book is an exact THE MAGNET 
duplicate of the work by PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO. 
Ge Tee Seale, ~ Bee nen A 


ALL FOR $1.00. CHIGAGO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MEMORY 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN 
THE MEMORY 


Or, Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Never Forgetting 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. | 


$1.00 


EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONEY 


has for years been a leading article in the | 


school and toy trade of this country. 
Parents and teachers will readily appre- 
ciate 





| 
Not In It °dcmmetin™ 


“Nor In Iv.” By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 
values upon domestic life. 


Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 


“WRINKLES: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE,’ 
Price, 50 Cents. 

“*T am in possession of a pamphlet of 52 pages with the 
above title. t no one suppose that it is another of the 
numerous remedies with which the advertising columns 
of our newspapers are teeming. It is from a woman, 
Mrs, Anna McGowan, who has overcome all the marks of 
old age by aclose study of Mental Science, This pamphlet 





| contains the photograph of the lady, taken recently, at 


an age when the face is ordinarily very much broken ; but 
there is not the slightest — of age init; nota 
line either in the face or neck.” 


300 SAMPLE COPIES 


For 10 cents in silver, or 12 cents in stamps, 
you will receive sample copies of newspapers, 





| magazines, and story papers from 300 different 


a | publishers. 
its relation to a child's business | 


education as alphabet blocks bear to earlier | H. STR EY, Box 804, Ch icago, Il I. 


Send for 
** Mirror of 
Mind.” 


literary knowledge. Instructive and 
amusing. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


| What Am | Best Fitted For 








FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 





DO YOU WIS 


a necessity. 


to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers and 
the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to you THE LIVING AGE is 
It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s movement along every 





line. 


No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the reader is kept informed 


on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authorities 
upon questions of international politics, and the freshest contributions in every field of 
literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and 
prints in every number Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE or 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. 


It alone, among current magazines, has the space to present 





with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 





PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


‘ Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.” — Churchman, New York. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy free. 


FREE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. To all New Subscribers for the year 1899, remitting 
before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 





